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PORT TARASCON: ‘The Last Adventures of the 
Illustrious Tartarin. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Translated by HENRY 
JAMES. PartIl. With 24 Illustratious by Rosst aud others. 

TEXAN TYPES AND CONTRASTS, By Lee C. Hanny.  Tilustrated by 
FREDERIC REMINGTON, 

SOCIAL LIFE IN OXFORD. By Ernen M. AnNoup.  Ilustrations by 


JOSEPH PENNELL. 


BALTIC RUSSIA. By HENRY LANSDELI, 
THULSTRUP and others, 


D.D. Illustrations by T. 


A FAMOUS CHAPBOOK VILLAIN. By Howarp PyLe. Illustrations 
by the author, , 
SOME COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY LETTERS. By Frepe- 


RICK DANIEL. 


ARCHITECTURE AND DEMOCRACY. By Ronerts. Peanopy. 
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JUNE 19, 1890. PRICE 10 CENTS. 
By W. D. Howells. 
THE SHADOW OF A DREAM A Story. By W. bb. Hows 
limo, Cloth, $1.00; Cheap Edition, Paper, 50 cents 
‘The dream is such a one as Poe or Harethorne might ha 4 
mearving a& weird tale, ; . The story f i 
t. Louisville Post. 
A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES Tilustrated, S\ | 
cents ; 2 vols., L2mo, Cloth, $2.00 
“A study ife in New York Never has Mr. } xt 
Gra >  ntly, more clearly, more firmly, or mom t i N. ¥ 
CS... 
“Gs 
Sy, "Gp 
Dp, 
“Chip & udley Warner. 
A 1h, "EY IN THE WORLD, Post Svo, ba ther, 
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Se ‘Aey,® 
One of th > fempts i ? By 


By Constance F. Woolson. 


TREASURY NOTES AND NOTES ON THE TREASURY. By L. E. | 
CHITTENDEN. 
GIOSUE CARDUCCI AND THE HELLENIC REACTION IN ITALY. | 
By FRANK SEWALL. 
FIVE SHORT STORIES 


TWO LETTERS, (Illustrated.) By BPrRanpeR MATTHEWS. 
THE SCARECROW, (Illustrated.) By S. P. MCLEAN GREENE. 
A POETESS, By MAry EF. WILKINS. 

THE MOONLIGHTER OF COUNTY CLARE, 
TRUTH AND UNTRUTH. By Mart Crim. 


POETRY. 
THALIA. By ‘tHOMAS BAILEY 
by W. T. SMEDLEY. 
POEMS by WILLIAM SHARP, MATTHEW 
EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


ALDRICH. With full-page lilustration 


RICHEY, KNIGHT, 


**SO * ENGLISH,’ YOU KNOW!” 
pU MAURIER. 


Full-page Illustration by 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR............... By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. | 
MOETOR SE STUDY oc ccciecccecccecvecns By WinLiaAM DEAN HOWELLS. | 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. .........ccc-00.. $y CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
LITERARY NOTES. By Laurence Hutton. 
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JUPITER LIGHTS. 16mo, cloth, $1.25 
** ome of the strongest works which the field of At 
ed in many Newark Advertiser. 
THE ODD NUMBER SERIES 
Translations of works of fiction by fer " a 
ion in the histo Wit 
THE ODD NUMBER. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamenta!, $1.00, 


rales by Guy DE MAUPASSANT. 


Phe Translation by JONATHAN STURGES 
The Introduction by Henry J aves 
maant’s style, in which every phrase isa x s 
ppi HENRY JAMES. 


MARIA: A South American Romance. 


16me, Cloth, O: ntal, $1.00, 
iunce by JorGe Isaacs 
Phe Translation by Roto OGpen, 
by Trhowas A. JANVIER 
* Mart 3 < 
8 —t"t ii 
» « Ornan $1.23. 
siat by STUART ocean 
: bom 9 Ww D. Howes. 
4 IT.lustrations by H. V McVickKa 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOU "RNAL DEVOTED TO 


Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, 





FOUNDED 1865. 


(Entered at the New York City Post -ofice as second-class 
mail matter.\ 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
hf: errr yrrrrrrrrrrrit erry yy rir rt 479 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 


The Pension Settlement .......cccccecccecscees 


Our “Sweating “stem ".ccccvcccccccccvecse 
The Shortentig of the University Course.. ° 
Vassar College... .ccccccccsecccsccscoverecoses 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 


The Centennial of Montpellier,...........eeceee 484 
A Nobleman of the Old Mégime@..........cceeeee 485 
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CORRESPONDENCE : 
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Leaves of a Life 
sewerage and Land-Drainage 
History of the Girtys.... 

Among the Selkirk Gli iclers. 





BOOKS OF THE WHER ..cccccccccesecccee coccccece 497 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Three Dollars per year, tn advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada ; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised tn Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. Noother 
receipt is sent unless requested, 

The paper ta stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ** Publisher of the NaTIon.”’ 

When a change of address ta desired, both the old and 
now addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Bow 704, New York, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 








TERMS OF ADVERTISING, 


Fisteen cents per agate line each insertion, 14 lines to 
the inch, 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top of 
column or cuts. Cuts are inserted on tnside pages only. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, 
$24. 

A page, $60 each insertion ; front cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 
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THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in tt, 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of THE NATION thts week ts 8.250 
copies. The Subscription List ts always open to the in- 
spection of advertisers, 


*,*Copies of Tok NATION may be procured in 
Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; 
andin Loudon of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Brentano’s, 430 Strand, and George 
Street, 80 Cornhill, E. C. 

Londen agent for advertisements, R. J. Bush, 
92 Fleet St., E. C, 
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‘Sabweds. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 


CONNECTICUT, Clinton, 
HOME AND SCHOOL.—/. H. 
Sperry, A.M., Asst. Prin. Morgan School, which 
fits thoroughly for College or business. receives four 
boys into his family. Personal Circular and Schoo! 
Catalogue on application, 


CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
Boys.-——(sixty-fifth year of Academy, Eleventh 
of Home.) Thorough preparation for college or for 
business. Absolutely healthful lvcation and genuine 
home, with the most refined surroundings. Good Gym 
nasium. Highest references oo and required. 
. Roor, Principal. | 


ConneEcTicuT, Hamden. 
IJECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
$325 to $875. Homelike influences combined with 
firm discipline and thorough school system. Exten- 
sive grounds, gymnasium. bDoat-house, wy * Send for 
elreular. Rev. H. L. Everest, M. A., Rector, 





Connecticut, Hartf 


Y/7oee: SIDE—Home rm College-Prepara- 
tory School for Girls will reopen september 17. 
Address Miss Sara J. SmitH. Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL—A FAMILY 
and preparatory school for boys; highest refer- 
ences from parents and from members of the Faculty 
of Yale University. CHas. G. BARTLETT, A.M., Prin. 


ConnNEcTIcUT, New Haven. 


—HOPKINSGRAMMAR 
I 660- I san School. Prepares thoroughly for 
Colleges and Scientific Schools. For Catalogue address 
_GEORGE L. Fox, Rector. _ 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, West End Institute, 
Iv RS. CADY S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

Ladies. Institute Course of Study and College 
hg ratory Course. Admitsto either Smith, Vassar, 
or Wellesley by ceriific ate. Circulars. Early appli- 
cath > necessary. 


ConnecticuT, Wallingford. 

JOSEMARVY HALL.—BOARDING 
and Day School for Young Ladies. Academical 

and preparatory courses. Principals—Miss LaNsIne 
and Miss Ruutz Rees. Christmas Term begins October 

2. _For ( ‘atalogues address Rosemary Hall. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 

HE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

for young ladies and girls reopens September 22, 1890, 


MAINE, Mt. Desert, Seal Harbor. 
RIVATE TUITION DURING THE 
summer. Students’ Club of Mt. Deeert, conducted 
by four experiencea tutors, Preparation for Harvard, 
Private cottage. Rowing, tennis, etc. Send for cireu- 
a: Louis L. Hooper, 45 Holyoke House, Cambridge, 
Mass, 


MAINE, Portland. 
qF.A {ND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS 
School for Young Ladies reopens September 
i6. 1890, Address 91 Danforth St., Portland, Me. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 

T. TIMOTH V’SENGLISH, FRENCH, 

nN and German Boarding School for Young Ladies 
reopens September 18, 1890. Principals—Miss M. C. 
and 8. R. CARTER. 


MARYLAND, Lutherville. near Baltimore. 


$225 PER YEAR AT LUTHERVILLE 
Seminary for Young Ladies. 38th vear, 
Graduates in English, Classical, Scientific, and Music 
Schools. Modern conveniences, full Faculty. thorough 
training, and home comforts. Send for Catalogue. 
_Rev. J. H. TURNER, A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst 
ubieese SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
Yo Languages, Art, Science, Literature, Mathema- 
tics, and Physical Training. Fourteenth Session rt 
Amherst College, July 7 to August 8. For Programme 


address 
Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst, 
AK GROVE, HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies, reopens ae 18, 1890, 
Building renee and enlarged. Pupils admitted 
to Smith and Wellesley on our certificate. 
Miss VRYLING W. BurFom, A.B. Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 
YE MISSES GILMAN'S HOME 
and Day School for Young Ladies will begin its 
ninth year October 1 at 324 Commonwealth Avenue. 
Until July Lapplications may be made at 44 Rutland 


Square. 


; MASSACHUSRTTS, Boston. 
IOSTON UNIVERSITY Law 
») Address the Dean. 

Epmunp H. Bennett, LL.D. 


School, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street, 
YIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year), 

. For boys and giris.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialtvy. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the scaool 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute, 

Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business, Special students received. 





= ————— 


Schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
ISS ABBY H, JOHNSON’S HOME 
and Day School tor Young Ladies reopens Oc 
ra od 1, 1890. 
Superior opportunities for the study of Language, 
Literature, istory, and Philosophy. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury ‘Street. 


WE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 18¥0. A limited 
number of boarding scholars w ill be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place, 
| MA: HALE’S SCHOOL PREPARES 
for Harvard College and the Institute of Tech 
nology, on the same course of study. Physical Science. 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages the prominent 
features. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Pradfori. 
ARLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Meo and Boys.—Superior training; best home 
care, Number limited. Reopens Sept. 10, 1890. 8550 
coon deat I. N. CARLETON, Ph.D, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
WE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND 
Margaret Winthrop Hall, English, Classical, and 
Elective Courses for Girls. Home comforts and social 
cultivation. Building and furniture new. No crowd- 
ing. Applicants must be over fourteen, Address 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
vA AY AND FAMILY SCHOOL FUR 
Boys. Fits for college. Boys taken care of dur- 
ing the summer, with or without instruction, on the 
coast of Maine, Address for the Summer, Islesford, Me, 
Circulars, JosHUA KENDALL, A. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
A= FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of careinali respects. Charming ioeation, 
with fine tennis-court. ‘, E, ABBOT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
IOWDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
ares for scientific schooi, college, or business, 
Laboratories, The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B, KNAPP, S.B. (M,LT.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, East Hampton. 
TLLISTON SEMINARY. — PRE- 
pares boys for any college or scientific school, 
Opens September 4, 1890. New laboratories and bath- 
rooms. All buildings heated by steam. Address 
Rev. WILLIAM GaLLaGHER, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—21st year, Regular and Special Courses. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Our certificate admits 
toSmith. Science, Art, Music. J.C, Parsons, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 
SHLEY HALI.—HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies, Ten miles from Boston. Mu- 
sic, Art, and nyguages. Miss M, G, WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 





RENAPP'S Plymouth. 
KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
a ys.—Twenty-fourth year begins Oct. 1, 1890. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal; A.M. FREEMAN, A.B,,H’d Master, 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
DAMS MCADEM y, PREPARA- 
tory and Boarding School for Boys.—School Year 
begins September 17. For all information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. " 
A R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFITE, 
Successors to Miss Catharine L. Howard in her 
School for Girls. Address Mrs. JOHN McDUFFIE. 
care of Miss Catharine L. Howard. 


MASSACH HUSETTS, \ orcester. 
A RS THROOP’S SCHOCL FOR 
Young Ladies and Children. College prepara- 

tory. Reopens Oct. 1. #600 per year, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
7 VE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY begins 35th year Sept 17. Classical, Sci- 
entific, Business, Preparatory a. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, M., . He: vd Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 
ORCESTER ACADEMY,.— 567TH 
Year, Thorough preparation for any college 
orscientific school. Certificate admits to Brown, Colby, 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Vassar, Williams, and to Amherst 
in the ‘classics. New building, admirably equipped 
with iaboratories, superb gymnasium, Iib-aries, etc. 
Dormitories, singleand double rooms. Both buildings 
heated by steam. Ample playgrounds. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 
MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHEMIS- 
Pag TRY in the University of Michigan. Address 
Fr. EDWARDS, 
MicHiGs AN, Orchar dL ake. 2 ‘ 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—A College Preparatory School of the highest 
gtade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and eee For catalogue, 
address . S. Rogers, Supt. 
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Schools. 


New JERSEY, Beverley. 
RINITY HALL.— YOUNG 
Home-School of the highest order. Soifd culture 
in Engligh, Music, Art, and Languages, Careful train 
ing In manner, min i, and heart iwentyv-second rear 
begins September 25. Forcircular address the Prin- 
cipal, RACHELLE GIBBONS HUNT. 


LADIES 


New HamMpsuiRg. Portsmouth. 
| T ISS A. C. MORGAN S SCHOOL FOR 
young ladies reopens Sept. 24, 1890. J. G. 
Whittier says: ‘‘A better, healthier, and pleasanter 
place for a school could searcely be found ir New 
a 

NEW JERSEY, Bridgeton, Seven Gables. 

V* pe WESTCOTT’S BOARDING 
yi School for Young Ladies, [In South Jersey, pre 
pares for any college. Climate mild and dry, Gym 
nasium, Illustrated circular. 


NEW JERSEY, Freehold. 
HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY 
invites the attention of those who seek for girls 
thorough instruction, with personal care, in a pleasant 
and healthful location, The 47th year opens Septem 
ber 17, L890. Miss Eunick D. SEWALL, Principal. 


A 


New JERSEY, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR 


Boys.—Near Philadelphia. Healthful, helpful, 





homelike, Education with formation of character. 
College Prep,, English, and Business Courses. $350 
per aaa. HENRY M. WALRaADT, Yale, Prin, 


New JERSEY, Short Hills. 
agi: ‘ET INSTITU TE.—ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and children. Mile. HARRIET S, 
QUET, Principal. 


Ba- 


NEW YORK, Aurora, 
JELLS COLLEGE FOR 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautt- 
ful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. New 
building ready next September. Session begins Sep- 
tember 10, 1890. Send for Catalogue. 
bh. S. FRISBEE, D.D., 


WOMEN.— 


President. 





NEW YorkK, Brooklyn. 
ROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
—Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls. 40th year 
opens Sept. 25. Address for circulars, 138-140 Mon- 
tague St. 





ea York, 140-142 
ieights, 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 


Girls will soups October 1, 1890, 


Brooklyn, Columbia 


NEw York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 
AISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP- 
SON’ S Sehool for Girls willreopen Thursday, 
October 2, i890. 


NEW YORK Ciry, 55 West 47 


A TSS GIBBONS’'S 
; Girls will reo 


-dicteicell will be receivec 


th Street. 
SCHOOL 
en October 1. Three 
into the nee 


FOR 


boarding 


New York, Fort Edward. 
y) “ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
stitute for Young Women. Superior buildings 
appointments, and advantages. £220. send for Lllus- 


trated Catalocue. Jos. E. KING, D.D., Pres. 
T/T OSORTS SCHOOL—A HIGH CLASS 
school for boys; #600 to $750 per year. Summer 
session June 16 to September 15. Terms, $75 per 
month. Bb. F. O'CONNOR, B.L., Ph.D... Director. 


NEW YORK, Glen Cove. 


New York, Kingston-on-Hudson, 
“OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 
a School for * Toi Sixth year begins September 
OHN M. CROss, A.M., Prine ipal, 


New YorK, Long Island, Garden City. 
HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. 
Paul,—Endowed school for boys. Seventeen 
miles from New York. Ten resident masters; seven 
visiting instructors. Prepares for any col.ege or sci- 
eutifie school. Has graduates in the leadins colleges. 
Military drill under at .s. Army omMcer. through the 
muniticence of the late Mrs, A. T. Stewart the build- 
ing isone of the finest school buildings in the U. s., 
and every department is thoroughly equipped Ex- 
cellent laboratories for individual work in Chemistry 
and Physics. English required throughout the course. 
Location unsurpassed in healthfuiness. CHas, STUB 
TEVANT Moore,A.B, (Harvard), Head Master, 


New York, Peeksklil, 
come SCHOOL AT THE PEEKS- 
kill Military Academy. Location healthful. Care 
and instruction excellent, Joun N A.M.,M 
Principal. Send for Circular. 


. TILDEN, 2s 


NEw YORK, Poughkeepsie 
JIVERVIENW CADEM Y.—55 
Year. Frepares thoroughly for College 
Government Academies, and Business, Military « 5 
Bissee & AMEN, Princi ipais. 


TH 


the 





New YORK, Saratoga Springs. 
W heh eo GROVE LADIES’ SEMI 
NARY.—Supertor facilities for the higher Sci 
ences, Philosophy, Languaces, Music, Painting. wsthe 
tic and social cuiture, [hirty-sixth year begins Sept. 
Address CHas, F. Down, Ph.D., Pres. 





Nation 


eee . 
¢ hools. 
New YORK, Syracuse. 


RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 





LV, School for Girls. Reopens September 17, 18% 
Refers to Hon. Abram 8S, Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon. Wayne MeVeavh, Rev. Fdward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon, An S 


irew D. White, 


NEW YorK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 
VWs BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND 
¥ Day School for Girls will reopen Wednesday 


Sepiember 17. 





Oulo, Athens. 
( NLY STATE-AIDED PEDAGOGI- 
cal Department In Oh - Flementary and ad 
vanced courses. . P. Gorpy, Princtpal 
Onto, Cincinnati. 
IARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH iND 
Classical Home and Day School for Girls Board 
and tuition #600 for school year. For loth Annual 
Catalogue address G. KR. BaRTHOLOMEW, PI 
Onto, Cincinnati. 
ISS AR MS TRONG'S SCHOOL FORK 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale Family 
limi ted to elghteen. Circulars sent on applicattor 
OHIO, Clevelar 
DELBER T “COL LEGE.—NEMW 


A buildings, well-equipped laboratories, library 


rich in German and French. Unusual facilities for 

sctentific and literary study. Hiram C. HAYDEN, Pres 
Onto, Cotumbus, 151 East Broad Street. 

] ISS PHELPS'S ENGLISH AND 

d Classical Schoo! for Young Ladies. Special ad 

Vantages in Language, Literature, Music, Art, Home 


and Social Cuiture. 
180. 


Fall term begins September 2 
New school building. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

AB YN MAWR COLLEGE,A COLLEGE 

for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
graduate and undergrad uate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French, Old 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothic 
and Old High German, Ceitic, History, Politica! Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and lectureson Pai! 
phy. Gymnasium, with Dre, Sargent's apoases is com 
plete. Fellowships (value #450) in Greek, English, Ma 
thematics, History, and Biology. For Program address 
as aLove. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


ViSs BALDWIN'S DAY, BOAR 
LV. ing, and College Preparatory School for Girls 


reopens Sept. 30. For circular address Miss F. BALDWIN. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 


|S pec COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
Women, For Catak gue OF a ivice on prepara- 
R 





tion, address ev. J. EDGAR, Ph.D., Prest. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster County 
DEN HALL MINARY fF 





Ladies N 


LX 
Young 
home, 


comfortable schoo!-h 


nety-seventh year. A safe 


Aims to be 





rational in its methods and training. rei 
sight of individual pupil. Very pleasant locatior 
PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Montgomery County. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, removed in 1853 from Chestnut St., Phi'a 
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EDISON 


MINIATURE INCANDESCENT 


[:lectric Lamps. 


1-2 For use 

to with 

36 satteries 
Candle or 


Power, Dynamos, 








3 to 40 Volts. 


WE WILL SEND FREE 
Catalogue E, 


shows p 1¢eS of, 


which and experiments with, 
Edison Lamps, and gives directions 

HOW IO MAKE A CHEAP BRATTERY 
to operate them, Any intelligent Boy can make 
and use these Batteries and Lamps, 


EDISON LAMP CO., Harrison, N. /. 


THE 


Connecticut General 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Assets January 1, 1890, 

Surplus to Policy-holders, by 
Conn, and Mass, Standard, 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 


This Company offers insurance by a policy 
liberal and detinite in terms us to amount of Pre- 
miums and amount of Policy, with unquestioned 
security. 


Tt W. 


$7,960,482 49 


475,079 79 


132 fo 100. 


RUSSELL, Ry ¥. 


President. 


HUDSON, 
Secretary. 





P ° > 1 = ° 
Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST Co, 

Capital paid up, - $1,500,000, 

Only Western mortgage company reporting to and 
examined by New York State Banking Department. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


% DEBENTURE BONDS, 
) © GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, 


MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BONDS, 
INTEREST ON TIME DEPOSITS, 
239 Broadway, - - New York, 





We buy and sell Bilis of Exchange on 
and make cable transfers of money to 
Europe, Australia, and the West Indies, 
also make Collections and issue Com- 
merciat and Travellers’ Credits, availa- 
ble in all parts of the world. 


Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
STREET, NEW YoRK, 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 
Brown 
No, 5 WALL 


; For ‘Tosulere. ’ 
Circular Letters of Credit 


available in all parts of the world 


issued by 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., 


44 AND 46 WALL STREET, 


Tf You want to Make Investments in 


DENVER, COLORADO, 


Please correspond a 
UGENE A. 
. O. Box 


VON WINCKLER, | 
2180, Denver, Col, 
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**T advise all parents to have their boys and girls taught short-handwriting and ty pewriting. A stenographe r 
he 


who can typew rite his notes would be safer from poverty than a great Greek scholar,” 


For Fif 


Coming Man,’ 
Remington 
tandard Typewriter. 
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Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
NEW YORK. 


NIGHT'S 


New Y 


arriving 
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KEADY JUNE 20: 


A COMPENDIOUS FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. 


Pari li, Advanced. 
Professor of Modern Languages, Uni- 


Part Il. Introductory. 


By A. H. EDGREN, 
versity of Nebraska. 
Priee, $1.12. Sample sent on receipt of half price. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


5 Somerset St., Boston. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Baltimore, New York, 
22and@eE, Baltimore St. 148 6th Ave., near 20th St 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 
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THIS MEANS BUSINESS 

INVESTORS, ATTENTION!  T[ can furnish 

an investment of unequalied worth as a safe and 

profitable one, A lurge percentage on your 

money can be positively assured to you, 


y 


y 





TONE, 


have idle money it will pay you to investigate 
this. Adaress 
JOHN BROWN, 224 South Clark Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


AND 
)y, GUARANTEED ° 


ONE-HALF 1HE PROFITS. 
C We invest money in real estate in Seattle 
and vicinity, take title in your name and see 
when good prices can be realized. We agree to return 
to you the principal. 8 per cent. interest, and one-nalf 
all profits. Long experience by investors in Seattle 
shows that they have never faile d co realize handsome- 
ly. Investments made of Large or Small Amounts. 
Werefer, among others, to Puget Sound National Bank, 
Seattle and Guarantee Loan and Trust Co., Seattle, 
send hs particulars to 
TH & McCARGAR, 


™~ . ’ 

T ACO )MA INVESTMENTS, 
GUARANTEED 10% net on 

moneys sent us for invest = in rea! estate in the 
thriving citv of TACOMA, Wash.; besides, we send 
you one-naif the profits; 8 and i0 per cent. 
mortgage loans first-class security, Write 
formation. Best references given. Address 
MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Wash, 


Seattle, Washington. 


for in 


“OUTH AMERICA.—A BUSINESS | 


man, long resident in Brazil and Argentine Ke- 
public, aud recently returned from there, is competent 
to supply legal, industrial, and general mercantile 
advice and information concerning those countries, 
Address in the first instance, 
* BRAZIL, 
Box 235, Boston, nie 


“IASCONSET, NANTUCKET ISL- 
AND.—To rent, a furnished house on Sunset 
Heiz hts, south of village. Address 
Burt G. WILDER, Ithaca, N 


It you | 


mechanical skill. 


ee ne 
Remington 


—Charies Reade on* 


fteen Years the Standard, and 


-day the most perfect development of 
writing machine, embodying the lat- 


est and highest achievements of inventive 


We add to the 


every improvement that 


study and capital can secure. 


JROVIDENCE 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 
PROVIDENCE. 


Seamers CONNE( 
rk from 
Providence 6 a. M., 
Staterooms securea by Telephone. Cortlandt 3828, 


t. BABCOCK, Asst. G. 


LINE 


BETWEEN 


WORCESTER. 
MASSACHUSETTS leave 
Warren St., at 5:30 P. M 
15 A. M 


‘TICUT and 
249, N. R., foot 


Boston 7 


Pier 
Poa O. H. BRIGGS, G. P. A 


Coast of Maine. 


CAPE ROSIER. 


| The lands of the **Cupe Rosier Associates’? on 





Penobscot Bay are now first offered for sale 
in parcels of five and ten acres and upwards. 
These tands comprise over ten miles of almost 
continuous shore frontage in one of the bold- 
est and most beautiful sections on the coast, 
twelve hours’ journey from Boston. They front 
upou fine harbors, have beautiful rocky shores, 
beaches, wocds, and mountain views. The 
drives along the shores and among the hillsare 
very varicd and beautiful, New wharves have 
been built and new connections with daily 
trains and steamboats established. In these 
lands is offercd an exceptional opportunity to 
purchase for very small sums fine and per- 
feetly protected seashore estates. The lands 
will not be sold for speculation or in small lots, 

ALFRED BOWDITCH, } 

HENRY PARKMAN, $$} Trustees. 

J. MURRAY HOWE, 


or 


27 School St., Boston, 
WHEN ICE IS DEAR 
USE CURED MEATS 
For more than One-Third of a Century 
AckER, MERRALL & ConpiItT 
flave sold the DIAMOND HAMS 


CURED BY 
jn, & CO, 


Mass. 


S. Cincinnati. 


DAVIS, 


For convenience of subscribers wishing to perma- 
nently and uniformly bind their volumes, we can now 


| furnish 


all | 


Covers for the Nation, 


in regular book form, ready for use by any bookbinder, 
who will put in the numbers for a small charge. These 


| have black cloth sides, roan back and corners, and are 


net on | 
| of the volume, 





| 





stamped in gold on back The Nation and the number 
Price 60 cents each, postpaid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from XXXIII, to 
aLIX..,'¢ 24 pages each 
(For the earlier cannot furnish 


e., since the increase in size to 

issue. volumes we 

covers.) In ordering, state the volume-number wanted. 
Address 


THE NATION, Box 794 New York. 


) HAT U NCLE SAM AND AUNT 


Cotumbia think, etce,, of Washington and 


Seattle, its metropolis, Address ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN 
& Co., 


Seattle, Wash, 


it 
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The Week. 


ALTHOUGH the Senate has passed the bill 
providing for the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver, the bill is very far from being a 
law, and the chances are decidedly against 
its becoming a law at this session of Con 
gress. The House and the President are 
still to be reckoned with. The House 
may, by a close vote, ratify the Senate’s 
action, but it is almost certain that the 
President will veto the Dill. He will 
do this because the consequences to the 
public finances and to private business of 
a change in the standard of value are too 
serious to be incurred voluntarily. They 
must be fought off as long as possible by all 
who hold positions of responsibility. Grant 
that there are differences of opinion as to 
what the consequences will be, still every- 
body knows that there will be a change of 
some kind. Everybody knows, too, that 
the Administration will be held responsible 
politically for any damage that may be done. 





The bill as passed by the Senate really 
goes much further than free coinage. Free 
coinage means that any holder of silver bul- 
lion may deposit it at the mint to be coined 
for his private account. The Government is 
under no obligations to pay immediately to 
the depositor of the bullion the number of 
dollars his deposit calls for, but usually does 
so because it has a surplus, and because the 
amounts deposited are usually no greater 
than it can turn into coin within a 
short time, thus reimbursing itself. This 
bill, in section 5, requires the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue paper certificates at 
once for all the bullion deposited, and an 
other section makes the paper certificates le- 
gal tender for both public and private debts. 
This is a truly bedlamite scheme. It pro- 
poses to lower the standard of value about 
25 per cent. at one jump. A _ free-coinage 
bill pure and simple would change the stan- 
dard of value none the less surely and none 
the less in ultimate extent, but the change 
would be gradual, because coinage takes 
time. The premium on gold would declare 
‘itself at once, but it would be small and 
would increase little by little. The experi- 
ment would thus be tentative, as it should 
always be in such grave cases. The people 
would have time and opportunity to inform 
themselves as to the ultimate effects of the 
measure Without incurring any very serious 
disaster. Section 5 cuts away the scaffold- 
ing completely, and allows the whole fabric 
to fall at once the entire distance between sil 
ver and gold. It devises the greatest possible 
disaster in the least possible time. The Su- 
preme Court unfortunately opened the door 
for this kind of disaster by its latest legal- 
tender decision. At all events, the Senate so 
understands it, although there may be some 
doubt whether the decision applies to Trea- 


sury certificates of deposit as well as to 
United States notes. 


Senator Edmunds read a severe lecture to 
the fifteen Republican Senators who sepa 
rated themselves from the majority of the 
party on this bill. The Senate bill was a 
caucus measure, although, of course, a cau 
cus could not be considered technically bind 
ing in a case where the platform of the 
party was indecisive, if indeed it could be 
considered binding on any merely legislative 
measure. The significance of the break and 
of Mr. Edmunds’s remarks upon it does not 
depend upon the action of the caucus 
but upon the broad fact that a minority of 
Republican Senators separated themselves 
from the majority, and from the Adminis 
tration, on a really vital measure, a measure 
known to be fraught with the gravest 
political consequences, The shattering ef 
fect of the vote upon the cohesive and 
effective strength of the Republican party 
will be very great, and probably irreparable 
during the present session of Congress. The 
Democrats, of course, go for anything that 
will divide or embarrass the Republicans. 
The Republicans did the same when they 
voted to reject all of Mr. Bayard’s treaties, 
and refused to say how the treaties might be 
made acceptable to them. 


The Mexican Financier of May 31 has a 
very lucid article on the silver question, 
taking for its text the bills in the Americar 
Congress providing for increased purchases 
of bullion. The question discussed by the 
Financter is whether such increased purchases 
will have the effect to advanre the price 
of silver, and, if so, whether the advance is 
likely tobe maintained. It thinks that son 
advance due to speculation is probable, but 
it gives good reasons for believing that it 
would not be permanent, since it) would 
stimulate the production of silver, and brin 
into working a great many mines that have 
been abandoncd in the past because they 
could not be profitably worked. The etfeet 
on silver mines would be the same as 
that produced on copper mines by 
operations of the French syndicate. Every 
pennyworth of advance in the price would 
reopen scme hole in the ground that had 
been abandoned because it would not return 
a new dollar for the old one spent in work 
ing it. The discovery of new mines would 
be correspondingly stimulated, and the re 
sult would be, as the Financier puts it, ‘‘a 
temporary rise in silver, followed in two or 
three years by a tremendous reaction, to the 
j 
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they did so in appearance only. What they 
set out for was a duty sufficiently high to 
make the growing of carpet-wool in this 
country profitable—a perfectly Quixotic un- 
dertaking, as everybody, except Uncle Jerry 
Rusk and Statistician Dodge, knows. 


The “ original-package ” question takes 
on a new phase with the discovery that 
Pittsburgh commission merchants are utiliz- 
ing the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
to evade the Oleomargarine Law, by selling 
the stuff in the original packages in which 
it is imported from other States. Of course, 
the commission merchant is as perfectly 
protected in such traffic by the decision 
as jis the liquor-dealer in selling his wares, 
and, equally of course, the bill recently 
passed by the Senate to meet the difficulty 
about liquor does not touch the matter of 
oleomargarine. It is safe to say that the 
Farmers’ Alliances and other such organiza 
tions will be heard from without delay, and 
that they will insist upon the immediate 
passage of a law regarding oleomargarine. 





It is hard work to keep up with the pace 
of the Farmers’-Alliance movement out 
West. A meeting of the branches of the 
organization in Cloud and Ottawa Counties, 
Kansas, was held recently, which adopted 
sundry resolutions incorporating their de- 
mands in the way of legislation, and follow- 
ed them up with the following extraordinary 
declaration : ‘‘ Resolved, That after the first 
day of December, 1890, we will pay no more 
taxes, coupon, interest, or mortgaged in- 
debtedness, unless the Government aid us in 
procuiing the money as above mentioned, or 
in any other manner equally favorable.” Of 
course resolutions of this sort are often 
rushed through a convention without any 
proper appreciation of their meaning, but it 
is unfortunate that such deliverances should 
ever be made. 





The Springfield Mepudlican makes a very 
thorough exposure of the defence set up 
by some prominent Republican newspapers 
that, as Quay made good the amounts he 
took from the State Treasury, he did no 
wrong in taking them. That this doc- 
trine should be put forward in sober earnest 
by the members of what was once a moral 
and religious party, must surely be set down 
as one of the astonishing occurrences of the 
past half century. Still another defence, 
nearly as extraordinary, has come from 
the same quarter—that Quay is not blame- 
worthy in robbing the State of Pennsylvania 
because Calvin 8. Brice owes the State of 
Ohio $200,000 in taxes. The Ohio courts 
have just destroyed this defence by deciding 
that Brice does not owe the State of Ohio 
any taxes. But think of the state of 
mind of the men who set it up—the 
mental and moral obtuseness it displays. 
Should we marvel over it when we re- 
member that the President of the United 
States Senate, a United States Senator of 
eighteen years’ standing, in the one hundred 
and fourteenth year of the American Repub- 
lic, and in the year of our Lord one thou 








sand eight hundred and ninety, deliberately 
and thoughtfully promulgated the following 
code of morality as the proper one for the 
government of Americans in the transaction 
of their domestic government affairs? 


‘“*The purification of politics is an iridescent 
dream. Government is force. Politics is a 
battle for supremacy. Parties are the armies, 
The Decalogue and the Golden Rule have no 
place in a political campaign. The object is 
success. Todefeat the antagonist and expel 
the party in power is the purpose. The Repub- 
licans and Democrats are asirreconcilably op- 
posed to each other as were Grant and Lee 
in the Wilderness, They use ballots instead of 
guns, but the struggle is asunrelenting and 
desperate and the result sought for the same. 
In war it is lawful to deceive the adversary, to 
hire Hessians, to purchase mercenaries, to mu- 
tilate, to kill, to destroy. The commander 
who losta battle through the activity of bis 
moral nature would be the derision and jest of 
history. This modern cant about the corrup- 
tion of politics is fatiguing in the extreme. It 
proceeds from the tea-custard and syllabub 
dilettanteism, the frivolous and desultory sen- 
timentalism of epicenes,” 





The following isa specimen of the new 
morality which the Republican press is pro- 
ducing under the influence of the Quay and 
Wanamaker thefts. It comes from the Mil- 
waukee Lvening Wisconsin. The attempt, it 
says, 

‘*to create sympathy for the English ; ublisbers 
of the Britannica, who have invested a million 
dollars in their work, isabsurd, They are manu- 
facturers of certain articles, and no one dis- 
putes that they are entitled to the proceeds of 
the sale of all those articles which they manu- 
facture, but their claim to the proceeds, or any 
part of the proceeds, of similar articles manu- 
fac'ured by Mr. Wanamaker is, to say the least, 
very shadowy. ‘The probability is that when 
the Messrs, Black, the publishers of the Bri- 
tannica, went into the enterprise, they calcu- 
lated all its chances, and that they bave al- 
ready made a profit out of it, and perhaps as 
much or more than they expected. At any 
rate, they made a purely commercial venture, 
and if they miscalculated their profits, that is 
their affair.” 

See how the editor works in here the dexter- 
ous falsehood that Wanamaker, in selling the 
Blacks’ Encyclopiedia, is selling something of 
his own ‘‘manufacture.’’ See, also, how he 
gets in the Bedouin argument, that a man 
who ventures among thieves with his property 
has no right to complain if his anticipation 
that he may be robbed is fully realized. He 
knew the kind of place the Desert was, and 
if he did not like being robbed, why did he 
travel in it? Besides, why should a man 
who has made money by the sale of a por- 
tion of his property feel sore if somebody 
steals the rest? Other people want to make 
money out of it as well as Le. Owners 
must not be hoggish with thieves. 








The undisputed renomination for Gov- 
ernor of the incumbent, who is now serving 
his first term, leaves the platform as the 
onty interesting feature of Thursday’s Re- 
publican Convention in Maine. This plat- 
form is most significant for its omissions. 
One of them was the following resolution, 
which the Committee was asked to insert, 
but refused to do so: 

‘* Resolved, That we favor the honest en- 
forcement of the Civil-Service Laws.” 
Another proposed resolution, which the 
same committee refused to admit, reads as 
follows : 


‘** Resolved, That we favor a sound currency, 
with gold and silyer made equal,” 





But by far the most important omission of 
all was that of the following resolution, 
which was presented by the editor of the 
Portland Advertiser, a Republican news 
paper, in behalf of the Young Men’s Repub- 
lican Club of his city : 


“* Resolved, That the purity of the ballot is 
the safeguard of the State and nation; to sur- 
round it with every possible protection is a 
part of good government, and to this end the 
Republicans of Maine endorse the secret sys- 
tem of voting with official ballots. It is no 
longer an experiment in American States, but 
an established success. It reduces the expense 
of elections to a minimum, and is the simplest 
and most effective preventive of bribery, in- 
timidation, and otber forms of corruption at 
the polls yet ipstituted.” 





The explanation of these omissions is the 
fact that the Convention was run by the Re- 
publican ‘* boss,” Postmaster ‘' Joe” Manley 
of Augusta, and other Federal office-holders, 
who ‘‘ have no use for”’ civil-service reform, 
sound currency, and, least of all, a secret- 
ballot law which would stop the present 
system of bulldozing and bribing men to 
vote the Republican ticket. A fine flavor of 
hypocrisy was lent the proceedings by an in 
definite declaration in favor of ‘tan elective 
system free from corruption and fraud,” after 
the Committee had rejected by an overwhelm 
ing majority a plank in favor of a speciric 
system; and by a further declaration in 
favor of ‘‘a free ballot and a fair count” in 
the South, after the Committee had refused 
to approve asystem of proved efficiency for 
those purposes in Maine. What a hearty 
contempt for such performances would 
William Pitt Fessenden entertain if that 
vigorous-minded Maine Republican of the 
old school were still alive ! 


The Buffalo Express has begun to print 
biographies of officials of that city, a pro- 
cess Which would probably do good in 
all the large cities, asthere is nothing, except 
the penitentiary, which the class by which 
many American cities are ruled so much 
dreads as having their past lives explored for 
the information of the public. There are 
very few of them indeed who get into 
conspicuous offices by means which they 
would like to have described. The public, 
when one of them makes his way into a re- 
sponsible municipal office, is apt to suppose, 
by a very natural association of ideas de- 
rived from the experience of private busi- 
ness, that he is a person who has had some 
sort of preparation for the duties of his place. 
It therefore listens with a certain respect to 
what in Tammany circles would be called his 
‘‘guff” about the way in which cities should 
be governed, streets should be paved, or 
cleaned, or lighted, or policed; the fact being, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, that 
these are things on which he has never be- 
stowed any attention whatever, and about 
which he is untitted by his mental and moral 
condition to form any ideas worth expressing. 
The art of getting into office in large cities is 
the only one which he cultivates. About 
the art of administering cities he knows little 
more than any other ignorant and vicious 
man, There is, perhaps, no better way of 
bringing this important fact home to the voter 
than the publication of such particulars 
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The whole 
story can hardly ever be told, because a large 


of their careers as can be got at. 


part of the lives of municipal politicians is | 


what may be called subterranean, and is 
known only to their ‘‘ pals ” 


who will not “split” or 


or ‘* cronies,” 
‘*squeal”’ on them, 
except incase of a quarrel; and quarrels in 
their world are seldom serious. 


the 
Windsor Hotel on the evening of June 24, 


The meeting which has been called at 


for the 
purification of municipal politics by non 
partisan nominations,” is an 
Bishop Potter, the Rev. Dr. Newton, 
Messrs. Seligman and C] 


‘‘to organize a citizens’ movement 


encouraging 


sign. 





tlin, and their asso 
ciate signers to the petition, set a good exam 


ple to their fellow-citizens in thus com 
ing to the front to give form and direction 


to respectable public sentiment in the city. 
We hope their example wili be so inspir- 
ing that, when the meeting 
ble, it will be 


est sense representative of the 


y) 
shall assem- 


the full 


» intelligenc: 


be found to in 


and character of New York. We ob 
serve that already the partisans of both 
political parties look askance at the move 


ment. Mr. Steinway, speaking in behalf of 
Tammany Hall, says citizens’ movements of 
all kinds are Mayor 
Grant’s conduct of the Mayor’s office has been 
that de- 
speaking in 


unnecessary, since 
commendable 
Mr. Strong 


so thoroughly he 
serves arcélection, 
behalf of the Republican organization, says 
that he of 

which does not have in view the nomination 
of H{ere 
we have the old familiar situation, the i 


is in favor no movement 
a ‘‘straight Republican ticket.” 
ne 
vitable outcome of which wou!d be the re 
election of Mayor Grant or some other Tam 


many figurehead, 


setween these two extremes the course of 
It 
should be borne in mind by its promoters 
that, this being a heavily Democratic city, 
with two Democratic voters for every Re 
publican voter, the right of the majority to 
rule makes it imperative that a citizens’ can- 
didate who is to be elected should be a 
Democrat. He need not be, and ought not 
to be, a partisan Democrat, but, unless he is 
he 
must be a member of the Democratic party. 


the citizens’ movement must be directed. 


going to be run simply for form’s sake, 


To ask Democrats, in a city in which they 
number two-thirds of the voters, to 
as Mayor a Republican, is to ask them to 
confess that their own party has no man 


elect 


who is fit to fill the office. They never 
will consent to make that confession, 
and this fact must be admitted at the 


outset, and must be taken 
selecting a citizens’ candidate, or the 
ment will end in failure. The 
simply whether a Tammany man or 
right and Democrat shal 
Mr. Steinway says that Mayor Grant i 


into account in 
move- 
question is 
an up- 
able 1 be elected. 
Ss pe r 
fectly satisfactory to the Tammany Demo 
crats, and he is undoubtedly right; but if the 


citizens’ movement were to result in puttin 
into the field a Democratic candida 

of unimpeachable character, we venture 
to predict that Mayor Grant w Lnot be re 
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On the 
movement were to result 


hand, if that 
in the nomination 
of the most eminent and respectable Repub 


nominated, other 


lican in the city, Mayor Grant’s renomina 


tion would inevitably follow; and his re 


election would follow whether there 


} 
Aiso, 


were a rival Democratic candidate in the 
field or not, simply because the Democrats, 
with their enormous majority, will not con 
sent to be ruled by a Republican minority. 


A modern legislator’s portrait of himself 
has been drawn by State Senator Fassett of 
Massachusetts. Tle was charged with hav 


ing offered to sell his own vote and the votes 


of several colleagues to 


a corporation, and 


ippears to have cleared himseif of the charge. 


But bis own account of his conduct, 


the Worcester * | 


such terms with the ] 


iO 


us sun 


marized by , shows this 
‘* He was on bby that 


oO con 


ated 


he ran at theirsummons by telephone t 
fer with the representative of an elev rail 


He 


ic at 
11S OF 


waited this great man’s 


} 


road scheme. 
convenience in } ce: received from him, 


apparently without surprise, though without 


nid und 
uid Under 


approval, a suggestion that he shi 
take to carry the measure by bribery, and 
afterwards wrote a friendly letter informins 


the man who had offered him this griev: 


us 
u 


insult that he had decided to support a rival 


enterprise, and therefore did not think it 
worth while to have another interview.” The 
Spy is inclined to condemn this sort of thing, 
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have nothing to 


but it is hardly consistent 
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organs which j 
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The Engli 
serious perplexity. 


Tin? en | ; oa 
sh Ministry is in a cor 


The session is drawing 


near its close—there are only about tw 
months of it left—and there are three mea 
sures of great importance to be passed—the 


Irish Land-Purchase Bill, the Welsh 
Bill 


, and the section of the Inland Revenu 
3i11 which provides for an additional tax on 


beer and spirits to make a fund to enabl 
County Councils to buy out liqu 
To every one of these there is bitter opp 
in the Liberal ranks, but it might be go 


as regards the two first if it were not for th 


last, which divides even the Tories them- 
selves, and rouses the moral and religious 
sentiment of the country as it has not been 


roused for manyaday. Apparently all three 
cannot be passed in the teeth of the obstruction 
which is certain to be offered, and the question 


‘ janneat in ¢} 
under discussien in the 


shall be abandoned. To aband i f 
them is a confession of weakness which it is 
very dangerous to make so neat a ¢ 
election. To try to pass them a at 

court defeat along the whole line Lor 

Salisbury’s proposal to revise the rules so as 
to enable one or more of thet » be ied 
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THE PENSION SETTLEMENT. 


Tue two branches of Congress, after some 
weeks of dispute over their rival pension 
schemes, have at last come to an agreement, 
The compromise was ratified by the House 
on June 11, and there is no doubt of the 
Senate’s concurrence, The original measure 
of the Senate was a Dependent Pension Bill of 
the same character as the one vetoed by 
President Cleveland three years ago; while the 
feature upon which the House long insisted 
was the introduction of the service-pension 
policy, by granting a pension of $8 a month 
to every soldier who is now sixty years old or 
hereafter reaches this age. The Senate was 
so determined in its hostility to this idea that 
it has forced the House to drop it, but in 
turn it has been obliged to make its own 
measure more sweeping than it was at first. 

Like all important extensions of the 
pension system made during recent years, 
this bill is passed without any clear idea as 
to what will be its practical effect. The 
chief feature is that which provides that all 
soldiers who served as long as three months 
and were honorably discharged, ‘‘ and who 
are now or who may hereafter be suffering 
from a mental or physical disability of a per- 
manent character, not the result of their own 
vicious habits, which incapacitates them 
from the performance of manual labor in 
such a degree as to render them unable to 
earn a support,” may receive a pension of 
from six to twelve dollars a month, ‘‘ pro- 
portioned to their inability to earn a support.” 
Another section provides that the widow of 
any soldier, whatever the cause of his death, 
who is ‘‘ without other means of support 
than her daily labor,” may receive a pen- 
sion of eight dollars per month during 
her widowhood; and if there be any minor 
children, two dollars per month for each 
such child until it reaches the age of sixteen, 
or indefinitely if it be insane, idiotic, or oth- 
erwise permanently helpless. Another section 
renders it easierin future for dependent pa- 
rents to secure pensions by providing that, 
when the fact of the soldier's death by reason 
of any cause which, under existing laws, would 
have entitled him to an invalid pension, and 
the fact that he left no widow or minor 
children, have been shown, it shall be neces- 
sary only to show that such parent or parents 
are Without other present means of support 
than their own manual labor or the contribu- 
tions of others not legally bound for their 
support, 

Mr. Morrill, who presented the compro- 
mise in the House, estimated that it would 
increase the pension account by only $35,- 
000,000 a year, but this is obviously an 
under-estimate, since it virtually adopts 
the figures upon which the Senate bill was 
based, whereas the compromise is much 
broader in its scope. The Senate bill allow- 
ed disabled soldiers to draw pensions only 
when they ‘‘are dependent upon their daily 
bread, or on the contributions of others 
not legally bound thereto, for their 
support.” This clause was stricken out by 
the Conference Committee, so that it is ne- 
cessary Only to show that the old soldier is 
now ‘‘ unable to earn a support by manual 
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labor,” and he may receive the pension, no 
matter if he has a competence. The practi- 
cal result will be to encourage the old soldier 
to claim that he is not able to earn his liv- 
ing by the use of his hands, and that con- 
sequently he is entitled to a pension. Hu- 
man nature being as weak as it is, we 
may expect to see a great rush for 
pensions under this provision from men 
whose neighbors never saw any reason to 
suppose that they needed any help in sup- 
porting themselves. The Senate Committee 
estimated that under their stricter rule fully 
100,000 new pensioners would be added to 
the roll by this provision. Under the easier 
system which has been substituted, Mr. Mor- 
rill admits that probably 200,000 will come 
in, and Mr. Cannon estimated the addition 
as high as a quarter of a million. Reason- 
ing from all the precedents in such matters, 
it will be very strange if the number does 
not soon approximate half a million. It is 
safe to say, too, that three-fourths, if 
not nine-tenths, of this vast army will 
be allowed the highest rate—$12 a month— 
which means nearly $15,000,000 a year for 
every hundred thousand names. Moreover, 
a great number of pensioners now drawing 
small sums—50,000, Mr. Cannon estimates 
—will have their allowances marked up to 
from $6 to $12 a month, and usually, of 
course, to the highest possible figure. It has 
been estimated that the widow clause of the 
bill will add 100,000 names at $8 a montb, 
and a good many children will also come in, 
with a considerable number of dependent 
parents. 

It is plain enough, therefore, that $35,- 
000,000 a year will prove a_ ridiculously 
small estimate of the amount which will be 
called for by this bill. Itis much more like- 
ly that the requirements will soon be dcuble 
thatsum. If no more than $50,000,000 a 
year should be called for, the pension appro- 
priations would be swollen to the immense 
total of $150,000,000 a year. Vast as is the 
sum which Congress thus votes away, it falls 
far short of the ‘‘ demands” of the Grand 
Army machine, and will serve only to 
strengthen its call for the breaking down of 
all restrictions and the granting of a pension 
to everybody who was ever inthe army. 
The politicians who suppose that they have 
satisfied this machine will soon learn their 
mistake. It will grudgingly accept what 
they now grant, but it will only make it the 
basis for fresh ‘‘ demands,” enforced by fresh 
threats. 


EEE 





OUR ““SWEAT'NG SYSTEM.” 
THERE has been a great deal of talk in Lon- 
don during the past two years over what is 
called the ‘‘sweating system ”—that is, the 
employment by small contractors of wretch- 
edly paid labor of men, women, and chil- 
dren in the tailoring and other sewing 
trades, done in small rooms in tenement- 
houses, under revolting conditions as regards 
ventilation and cleanliness, and during hours 
which apparently have no limit but the phy- 
sical endurance of the people employed. 
When the revelations of this misery first be- 
gan to be made, it was supposed that it exist- 
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ed mainly among immigrants, principally 
Jews, from the Continent, and especially 
from Germany and Russia, and that some- 
thirg might be done to abate it by putting 
restrictions on immigration. Accordingly 
a committee of the House of Lords, contain 
ing several of the leading members of that 
body, was appointed to inquire into the mat- 
ter. It sat for many months, and examined 
hundreds of witnesses, and has made an 
able report, but one which suggests no re- 
medy. It can find no trace of anything 
new in the ‘‘ sweating system,” and indeed 
finds nothing which can be called a system, 
and has not discovered that the Jews suffer 
more from it than other races. 

The source of the evil is a very old one. 
The public wants things cheap, and especial. 
ly wants cheap clothing, and the very exist 
ence of each house engaged in the various 
branches of the clothing trade depends on 
its selling as cheaply as any other, and its 
success depends on its selling a little cheaper 
than some others. It consequently gets all 
its work done at as low rates as possible, or 
gives 1t out to small contractors, who sublet 
to poor wretches to whom some work at any 
pay is the only means of avoiding starva- 
tion or the workhouse. So they carry the 
materials with them to the dens in which 
they live in the back alleys, and toil fifteen 
or eighteen hours out of the twenty-four ina 
foul air, or in the midst of filth, fur a bare 
subsistence, young and old, male and female. 
How is this to be prevented ? Can the law 
step in and say to these unfortunates, ‘‘ You 
shall not work at these rates of pay,” or say 
to the employer, ‘‘ You must pay higher 
wages’ ? One or other of these things appa- 
rently must be said, in order to work an 
effectual cure, and the Lords’ Committee 
naturally shrink from saying either of them. 

Miss Beatrice Potter, a lady well known 
in England for her labors among the poor, 
as well as for the power with which she 
treats social questions with her pen, has 
taken the matter up in the last Nineteenth 
Century, and her remedy is the extension to 
all premises in which any sort of manufacture 
is carried on of the provisions of the Factory 
Inspection Acts which are now in force in 
England. These acts, known asthe Workshop 
and Factory Act of 1878, and the Public 
Health Act of 1875, cover by a system of 
inspection all textile factories and non-tex- 
tile factories and workshops of certain speci- 
fied trades, in which women, young persons, 
and children are employed. They regulate 
the hours of labor, the education of the chil 
dren, the amount of space they occupy in the 
workshop, and the provisions made for sani- 
tation and general cleanliness. The powers 
of the inspectors are very great. They can 
enter any factory or workshop covered by 
the acts at any hour of the day or night, and 
any breach of the regulations on the part of 
the employer is punishable summarily by a 
police magistrate by tine or imprisonment, or 
both. But the ‘‘sweaters,” working in 
their little dens, escape them. 

We have in this city, probably in all our 
large cities—but all evils of this kind are 
usually worse in New York than elsewhere 
—exactly the kind of abuse which the Eng- 
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lish Factory Act was intended to correct— 
that is, a large class of women, young persons, 
and children, who are left at the mercy of 
employers intent on making their profits 
as large as possible, and using their own dis- 
cretion in dealing with the health and com- 
fort of a body of rather helpless labor. 
One field of this abuse, and only one, has 
been recently explored by a committee of 
ladles—the condition of the women and 
children employed in the large retail] stores. 
A report on the subject was read at a meet- 
ing held under the direction of the Working 
Women’s Society in Chickering Hall a 
month ago, which now lies before usin print, 
and deserves the serious attention of every 
intelligent man and woman in New York. 
Its statements ought to be officially examined 
by the Legislature, and dealt with next 
winter in a thorough manner. Over and 
above the particulars there set forth with 
regard to the sanitary conditions in which 
work is done in these establishments, the re- 
port further charges that the wages, always 
low, are reduced by fines, which go into the 
pockets of those who inflict them—a mon- 
strous abuse; that the time allowed to chil- 
dren for their midday meal is inhumanly 
short ; that the law which requires seats to 
be furnished to saleswomen is persistently ig- 
nored ; and that their hours of labor depend 
wholly on the caprice or necessity of the em- 
ployer. 

It also says a good deal about the moral 
evils resulting in the case of women from the 
low wages paid them, but we do not see 
what the law can do to remedy this as long 
as ten women stand ready to fill every vacant 
place on any terms offered them. But the 
law can see that employers are made to re- 
spect the health and comfort of this helpless 
class of employees and provide for them decent 
and wholesome conditions of service. The 
beginning of summer is a bad moment to 
urge a reform on the attention of the more 
fortunate classes of the community; but we 
trust no one will go to the seaside or the moun- 
tains without remembering the helpless tens 
of thousands who are left to swelter in the 
city in these stores and workshops, for a 
precarious livelihood, without determining 
that something shall be done next winter to 
relieve our civilization of this disgrace. 





THE SHORTENING OF THE UNIVERSI- 
TY COURSE. 
THE controversy over President Eliot’s pro- 
posal to cut down the academic course at 
Harvard College has called forth only two 
objections of any weight. One is that it isa 
departure from the long-established custom 
of American colleges, and the other is 
that it diminishes by one-fourth the pro- 
cess of absorbing intellectual influence 
through which even those undergraduates 
who neglect their studies are said to pass. 
As regards the first, it is to be said 
that the four years’ term was fixed ata 
period when the entering age was very low. 
During two centuries of Harvard's existence 
it played the part of a high school as well as 
of a university. Boys entered it as young 
as twelve, and fourteen or fifteen was not an 
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unfrequent age. As long as this state of 
things lasted, four years was not an unreason- 
ably long period to spend in working fora 
degree. The college was giving the boy what 
the primary school ought to have given him 
in the way of instruction and moral discipline. 
He was not only taught Latin and Greek, 
but he was taught how to behave. He was 
sometimes even whipped when he went 
wrong. In fact, five years would not have 
been too long a term, for the boy who enter 
ed at fifteen or sixteen was hardly ready for 
a professional or business career any sooner, 
particularly in those days when youth was 
considered so much more of a disqualifica 
tion than it is now, 

There is nothing mystic in the term 
of four years any more than in the term 
of three or seven; nor is there anything 
in the nature of American boys which indi- 
cates clearly that four years is the length of 
time they should pass in getting a degree. 
A degree was originally intended, and 
is now intended, to show simply that 
a man had, in the opinion of a com 
petent tribunal, attained a pro 
ficiency in certain branches of human 
knowledge. Itshowsalso, but only incidental 
ly, that he has passed a certain number of 
years in a seat of learning. Its value, how 
ever, lies in what it indicates as to the gra 
duate’s acquisitions at college, and not at 
all, or very slightly, in what it indicates as 
to his length of residence in 
The notion that a mere residence in a 
university has a separate value of its own, 
without regard to the way in which the under 
graduate has passed the time, is of later date. 
It was very much the product of the gradual 
association of a degree with social position; 
that is, in process of time a degree increased in 
value by proving that a youth’s parents could 
afford to keep him at a university for four 
years, and that he had during that period 
lived in what was considered good society. 

Universities have never been rightly or 
truly regarded as mere examining boards. 
They have always, and very properly, sought 
to be an influence on the student's life as 
well as on his power of acquisition, and we 
trust will always remain so. That the 
change proposed by President Eliot would de- 
stroy or greatly weaken this influence would 
be a strong argument against it. Its oppo 
nents, however, assume that if the term be 
shortened one-fourth, the influence will be 
diminished in the same ratio, which is an ex 
travagant if not absurd view. Nobody who 
has seen much of college life can have help 
ed observing that the influence of the college 
atmosphere on the undergraduate declines as 
the expiration of his term approaches. 

In the present Senior year there is 
doubt that the shadow of active life falls on 
all the men to whom a college education is 
of most use. They have by that time gotout 
of the college all that it can give them in the 
matter of influence on manners 
of thinking about the problems of life. 
It is the work of the world and the ways 
of the world which vow weigh heavily 
on their souls, The doings and sayings and 
ambitions of the classes below them begin to 
look a little childish. 
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not 


injure, i . 
if a bundred, 


be maintained with safety that 


may be 
if the experience of American universities 
is that if 
they are to keep their hold on the national 
imagination and respect, they must quicken 
their 
preparation for active life. It 


the popular sense of usefulness as a 


isthe growing 

doubt of the masses on this point which has, 

as we all know, greatly diminished the pro 
" 
aa 


portion of college graduates to be four 


Mi In 
political and professional lif Something 


needs to be done to revive the sense of th 
practical value of a 
to which our chief 
their 


Yale was established 


university education 
Neges originally owed 


existence, for neither Harvard 


nor 
Bini 
ors 


nally in the interest 


of general culture. They were both esta 


lished to supply a godly and learned minis 
try. That this revival can be accomplished 
by a three years’ course, without in any way 
changing the character of the instruct 
there can be littl doubt. It can be 

by going back to the original colle 
yiate idea, that the function of th 
versity is above all things to teach youths 
who want to learn, and to give tl 
their degree as soon as they have t 
knowledge required for a degre Phe 
notion that able and dillzent men should be 


kept in college after they are ready to 
graduate, in order that the lazy, or idle, or 


incompetent may have longer exposure to 
University ‘* intluence,” is of comparatively 
recent growth, and has all the air of an 
abuse. 

VASSAR | LEGE 
It is aremarkable event in the long history 
of the widening of women’s field f acti 


when Vassar College celebrates its t 


fifth anniversary. Twenty-five vears ago it 


; : 
was honestly supposed, no doubt, by mast 


people that the feminine cortex was of so 
soft and flabby a texture as to be quite in 


f thought 
exceptions to this rule 
j were 


nature—as if a tree 


capable of following solid trains o 
that the 


y few 
had been notet 
} 


and 
which 


) Vas } 
of an absolutely 


abnormal which was 


loaded with sickish-sweet mull tries should 
occasionally bear a fruit of a rich and pun 
gent tlavor. 

Matthew Vassar was a man wiser than his 
generation. Following the suggestion of his 
niece, Lydia Booth, the principal of a Pough 
name should 


always be mentioned when Matthew Vassar 


keepsie school—a woman whose 


is praised—he devoted his wealth, with 
which he had intended to found a_ hospital, 
to the great experiment of offering to women 
Undeterred by the fear 
the Lord had 


and convinced that women had not got 


a coliege education 
of spoiling the work which 
done, 
brains made of a totally different stuff from 
those of men, he determined to let them try 
if the rank and file were not capable of gain 
ing nourishment from a stronger diet than 
that which the boarding-school is wont to 
offer. In his first communication to the Board 
of Trustees of Vassar College he made use 


of these memorable words: ‘‘ It occurred to 
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me that woman, having received from her 
creator the same intellectual gifts as man, has 
the same right as man to intellectual culture 
and development.” 

The'bold experiment of Matthew Vassar 
proved successful from the very beginning. 
In May, 1870, in a long article—the result of 
a careful study of the College—the Nation 
said : 

“The answering, translating, and demon- 
strating which we witnessed were done in a 
style which we have never seen surpassed by 
young men of the same standing; and in the 
treaiment of some subjects, in readiness, and 
clean-cutness, and dexterity of expression, the 
superiority to young men was perceptible. 
Moreover, we thought we saw evidence of 
women’s superior conscientiousness in the ab- 
sence of all attempts to fumble with 
questions or to take random shots at 
them, when an avowal of complete igno- 
rance was clearly the only way of meeting 
them. . We believe we never before 
met s0 many realiv simple, unconscious, unaf- 
fected young ladies as we saw there. They 
had acquired what we may be forgiven for 
calling the sober masculine air of people who 
have business to do and are quite equal to it, 
and are too much occupied with it to 
have time or attention for anything 
else. . . . There was nothing to make one 
fear that any of the graces of life were going 
to suffer from the experiment; there were 
plenty of signs that it was likely to give homes 
what they have perhaps wanted most of all— 
the dignity of strength—the repose that comes 
of knowing exactly where one stands and what 
one cau achieve," 

The two days which Vassar College has 
just given to celebrating her twenty-five 
years of existence were days which were well 
calculated to stir deep feelings in the minds 
of those in attendance. The presentation of 
the gymnasium, just erected by the alumni 
at a cost of $26,000, tothe Board of Trus- 
tees, the warm response cf the gentle and 
venerable President of that Board, Dr. 
Lathrop, the reminiscences of college life by 
half-a-dozen graduates of different periods, 
the touching historical address, describing 
the early struggles of the Founder and the 
inception of the College, by Benson J. Los- 
sing, the oration of Mr, Curtis, and the after- 
dinner speeches by alumnv and by the repre- 
sentatives of other colleges—all were full of 
significance. Mr, Curtis’s speech, delivered 
in a large tent erected on the grounds, was one 
of those efforts of the orator by which his 
hearers are swayed hither and thither—moved 
now to laugbter and now to tears—filled now 
with indignation at the meannesses from 
which women have suffered in the past, and 
now roused to enthusiasm at the picture of 
the possibilities which open before them in 
the future. The high-water mark of the ad- 
dress was reached in the glowing sketch 
Which the speaker drew of Margaret Fuller: 

“‘A scholar, a critic, a thinker, a teacher, a 
queen of conversation, above all, a person of 
delicate insight and sympathy, the wisest of 
friends, of the utmost feminine refinement of 
feeling, and of dauntless spiritual courage— 
such is the woman, I doubt not, whom Matthew 
Vassar vaguely foresaw when his generous 
heart inspired him to his noble task; such is 
the woman that, as a lofty ideal, presides over 
the studious hours and quiet meditations of 
these halls.” 

Not only in Mr. Curtis’s speech, but in all 
the others as well, mixed with thankfulness 
for present gain, there was sounded the 
constant note of eagerness for one concession 
still to be won. The education of the college 
is a conquered standpoint; what remains is 
to make the post-collegiate education equally 
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easy of access towomen. To duplicate the great 
laboratories and the great professorships of 
the two or three colleges which give ade- 
quate post-graduate instruction would be 
foolish in the extreme. It is little less than 
silly to suppose that men and women who 
are so seriously minded as to give three years 
to study after completing the college course 
could not brave the association of the lecture- 
room without danger of impropriety. What 
possible reason can Columbia College, or 
Clark University, or the Johns Hopkins urge 
for not throwing open their post-graduate 
courses to women? What more graceful 
act could be imagined with which to mark 
this memorable year, when Vassar College 
celebrates her first quarter of a century, and 
when Philippa Fawcett is 300 marks ahead 
of the senior wrangler, than for those uni- 
versities, without further wheedling or coax- 
ing or bribing, to open to women the oppor- 
tunities for hard work which women covet, 
and which the sense of justice of men, tardy 
though it be, will not permit them much 
longer to refuse ? 


THE CENTENNIAL OF MONTPELLIER. 
MONTPELLIER, May, 1890, 

THE University of Montpellier has just cele- 
brated with great spirit the completion of its 
sixth century. ‘The President of the Republic, 
the Minister of Public Instruction, M. Bourgeois, 
the vice-rector of the University of France, M. 
Gréard, members of the Institute of France, in- 
cluding MM. Gaston Boissier and Bréal, dele- 
gates from the chief seats of French learning,and 
the representatives of foreign universities,at the 
head of whom was the illustrious Helmholtz of 
Berlin, took part in the ceremonies. The wea- 
ther was superb, the arrangements admirable, 
the success complete. The occasion was a 
worthy sequence to the academic festivities 
which have been observed at Bologna, Heidel- 
berg, Edinburgh, and Harvard, and a good 
example for Dublin, which is expected to cele- 
brate its 400th anniversary next year. 

Four days were devoted to the fétes, which 
began with religious services in the Cathedral 
on Thursday, May 22, and ended with a ball at 
the house of the rector of the University upon 
the following Sunday, The chief attractions 
were those of Friday, when M. Carnot was 
received by the assembled throngs, and when 
the principal addresses were made at the Con- 
vocation. There were, besides, processions, 
fire-works, illuminations, and a great banquet. 
The entire city seemed to participate in the 
jubilee, and extra trains brought innumerable 
crowds from the neighboring towns, I was 
told that the ordinary population of the city, 
say 50,000 persons, was doubled on this festive 
Friday, and it was easy to believe that this 
was so, The streets were certainly thronged. 

I will not endeavor to describe all the varied 
entertainments whick were provided for visitors 
during the féte. Tbere was alight and joyous 
tone to the celebraticn which contrasted very 
strongly with the seriousness, not to say the 
solemnities, of our college commencements. 
There were few speeches, many pageants. It 
was a holiday time, not a period for obituaries, 
nor learned discourses, nor appeals for money, 
nor for the bestowal of honorary degrees, The 
addresses that were made were brief, well 
written, and read word for word by the speak- 
ers. Two of the principal addresses were dis- 
tributed through the audience, in type, just 
before the speakers came forward. This was 








fatal to spontaneity, but it was favorable to 
clearness and finish of style. What was lost 
as ‘‘eloquence”’ was gained as literature: 
what was lost in adaptation to the momeuat 
was gained in permanent excellence, 

Among the incidents of the celebration it 
was pleasant to observe the zest with which 
the students entered into all the festivities 
Their courtesy and good order were as re 
markable as their enthusiasm, They wore caps 
of varied colors, badges, and sashes, but gene- 
rally not gowns, and they carried banners to 
indicate the colleges and universities from which 
they came, As the processions were formed on 
an alphabetical and international basis, the 
Americans headed the column, and _half-a- 
dozen of our young countrymen who are 
studying in Montpellier bore the national flag 
in advance of all other banners, and everybody 
seemed pleased by this unexpected leadership. 
lt was the more noteworthy as the American 
colleges sent but two delegates; Baltimore and 
Ithaca being the only places represented. 

Montpellier deserves to be better known 
than it is tothe Americans. It is not upon the 
beaten track of travel, and tourists who in- 
elude Avignon, Nismes, and Arles on their 
route to Marseilles or the Riviera are likely 
to pass by the seat of this ancient University. 
In years gone by, it was a sanitary resort much 
frequented by the English, but an unfavorable 
sentence in a well-known guide-book exerted a 
damaging influence upon the town which was 
not justified by the facts, and from which it bas 
not recovered. Students who desire to avoid 
the distractions of Paris, and yet wish to follow 
the guidance of French professors and to be 
surrounded by French influences, may well re- 
sort to Montpellier. One of the most distin- 
guished savants of the Sorbonne called my at- 
tention particularly to the attractions which 
are offered to foreigners in this southern seat 
oflearning. Here are schools of letters, science, 
law, medicine, and pharmacy, with laborato- 
ries, libraries, museums, and a botanical gar- 
den, There are exceptional advantages for the 
study of viticulture, which one young man 
from the University of California is now en- 
joying. This part of France has suffered ex 
tremely during the last few years from the 
phylloxera, and the intelligent and persistent 
efforts which the scientific and practical men 
have made to restore the vineyards to their 
former productiveness have been so successful 
as to call forth from M. Carnot words of strong 
commendation. The practical men and the 
scientific men of the region are, of course, 
thoroughly well acquainted with all that per- 
tains to the culture of the grape. 

Let me now recur to the celebration, of 
which, as I have said, the principal day was 
Friday. About two o’clock in the afternoon, 
all the delegates from a distance were received 
by the resident faculties in the buildings re- 
cently appropriated to the University, and 
were presently escorted to the Prefecture, 
where M, Carnot was expected. As the pro- 
cession moved slowly through a narrow street, 
up a gentle acclivity, the faculties escorted by 
the students, the houses decorated with flags, 
and the streets hung with lanterns, it was easy 
to imagine that we were looking ata scene of 
the middle ages, Almost every one in the cor- 
tége wore an academic cap and gown, and the 
colors were as various as those of a flower gar- 
den, The scene waseven more brilliant, two 
hours later, when the company were seated 
under a red and white marquee, in the 
midst of the beautiful city garden which 
bears the name of Peyron. The President 
of the Republic, surrounded by the offti- 
cial representatives of public instruction {u 
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France, sat in chairs arranged upon one 
side of a hollow squere. On the right were 
the French professors and on the left the 


foreign guests. lu front were ladies and stu- 
dents. After an introductory address by the 
Rector, came the historical discourse by Prof. 
Croiset of Montpellier, which was well written 
and well read, and which had the additional 
merit of brevity, as it occupied but half an 
hour. He dwelt upon the fact that the Uni- 
versity is much older than 600 years. The 
date selected for commemoration is that of the 
bull of Nicolas IV. (October 26, 1280), when the 
faculties already in existence 
ed by Papal authority 
ration. Perhaps the schools 
early the eighth century. Certainly 
in the twelfth century Montpellier was 
renowned for its instruction in medicine, and 
this credit was chiefly due to Jewish physi- 
cians, followers of Avicenna and Averroés, 
who brought with them Arabic learning im- 
bued with Greek tradition. About the same 
period the study of jurisprudence was pro- 
moted by Placentinus, who came from Bo- 
logna. Petrarch is doubtless the most re- 
nowned of all who have been enrolled as 
students in Montpellier, and the words in 
which he refers to his four years’ course of 
studies in law were quoted by Prof. Croiset 
with excellent effect. Rabelais is the name of 
another illustrious writer who owes his educa- 
tion to this studium generale. The discourse 
did not refer merely to the names of distin- 
guished scholars. It exhibited the growth of 
the university in different epochs, and afforded 
a good illustration of the doctrine which was 
expressed near the end of the oration: ‘* Pour 
qwune université soit autre chose qu’un 
groupement artificiel, i] faut quelle ait une 
dame.” 

Among the addresses which followed M. 
Croiset’s was that of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, which was regarded as very sig- 
nificant, because in it he committed himself and 
the Government toa new policy in university 
administration, He promised to favor the re- 
storation of the local universities, which have 
been obscured during most of the present cen- 
tury, or rather have been absorbed in the one 
organization, the University of France. 

M. Carnot was not called out at this cere- 
mony, but each of the deputations from abroad 
saluted him as well as the Rector of the Uni- 
versity as they presented their ceremonious 
addresses, The President made his speech at 
the banquet which was given in the evening. 

It is worth while to add, for the information 
of American institutions which may be invited 
to other fétes like that of Montpellier, that the 
Continental universities are careful on these 
occasions to send their written salutations, 
usually engrossed on parchment, which is 
either handsomely bound or encased in a beau- 
tiful roll. D.¢. G. 
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A NOBLEMAN OF THE OLD REGIME. 

Paris, May 10, 1890, 
THE memoirs cf the Duc des Cars, just pub- 
lished by his nephew, the present Duke, were 
not written for publication. They give, in all 
sincerity, the impressions of a man who was 
born and lived in a society which was very 
different from ours, and this perfect sincerity 
is one of their charms, Jean Frane¢ is, son of 
the Comte des Cars and of Emily Fitz-James, 
daughter of Marshal Berwick, was first known 
under the name of the Chevalier des Cars, for 
he had been admitted a Knight of Malta. He 
was born at the Ch@teau des Cars, in Limousin. 
He was first destined for the Church, but he 
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felt no vocation. His mother, who saw no al 
ternative for a younger son but the Church 


de la 


or 
the navy, got him appointed gard nut 
rine, and at the same time he was admitted 
Knight of Malta. He was sent to Brest, and 
embarked on a ship which was sent to the coast 
of Morocco. The squadron sent to Morocco 
was composed of the Union, the Sincére, the 
Lunette. The Union had on board an Ambas 
sador Extraordinary. The incidents of the 
mission to Morocco are amusingly told. Des 
Cars met the a peasant of 
Limousin, whom he had known as a child, 
and who had a in Portugal 
and in Spain ; also, an ex-Jesuit of Portugal, 


among Moors 


been soldier 
who had been expelled from Lisbon at the 
time of a plot against the life of the King (in 
1759), had afterwards been a privateer, and had 
been appointed Grand-Admiral by the Empe- 
ror of Morecco, The Portuguese Jesuit wore 
the turban and looked very magnificent on his 
horse, Des Cars was presented to the Emperor 
in these terms: ‘* The lad is one of the Knights 
of Malta—devils in war, good fellows in peace.” 
The Ambassador also presented M, de Sulfren 
(who afterwards became famous in India, and 
bailli in the order of Malta), and La Bour- 
donnaye, The Emperor was fond of astrono 
my, and had a reputation for great miidness 
in comparison with his father, One 
day, however, the paternal instincts were too 
strong, and Mohammed himself transtixed, one 
after the other, sixty Berber prisoners with a 


Ishmael. 


lance, taking care to change the lance each 
time, 

Des Cars, on his return to Brest, fell in with 
La Peyrouse (the famous navigator who died 
in a journey round the world), who offered to 
take him with him on Adour. He went 
with him to Bayonne. He afterwards jour- 
neyed to Cadiz and Marseilles; 


the 


he returned 
from the last place to the Chateau des Cars, 
where be found his uncle and spent pleasantly 
five months. ‘ During five months [ 
often wrote tomy mother, who never answered 
me.” 


these 


His mother was dangerously il! in Paris; 
he went there to see her, but was very 
angry with him for coming to Paris, and sent 
him back to Brest. 
for him, however, feeling that she was going 


she 


Soon afterwards, she sent 


g 
to die; he arrived too late. “1 had wept 
much,” he says, ‘‘ over my father, whom Ii 
adored, and who had always shown me the 
greatest tenderness; I wept equally for my 
mother when I knew that she had shown a de 
sire to see me again.” 

Des Cars was now free to choose his own 


career, and though he was prepared for his no- 
mination as enseigne, be left the navy and en- 
tered the army. about 


8,000 livres; he could live at his sister’s house 


He had an income of 


in Paris and at bis brother's house in Ver- 
sailes. The King, as soon as he was presented, 


ot 
the 


admitted him to all his suppers on 
days and to all the little 
to Marly, to Bellevue. His brother was first 
maitre d'hotel to the King and i at the 
His military service in a regimen 


hunting 


journeys to Choisy, 


lives 


castle. nt of 
carbineers took up only four months in the 
year. 

When the household of the Comte d'Artois 


wus formed, Des Cars was made one of his gen- 


tlemen in waiting, and on the 
nel. This 


same day Colo- 
intment gave him 
pleasure than the first. ‘* The Court 


Pa . 
art of the 


last app more 
i 


was, for 


me, as for the greater French no- 


- 


the means of 


bility, less an end thar 
ing promotion in the military career.’ 
happy day was to close with another royal 
favor. On retiring, the King, for a certain 
familiar purpose, called Des Cars out of the 








throng of marsbals of France and other digni- 


taries, “I thought I was not seen. | heard 
my name, and the first valet had som ! 

ty in finding me.” Such incidents show better 
than anything the state of the French Court 
before the Revolution: a word of the King, a 


menial service rendered in his presence, seemed 
matters of supreme importance. Only the men 


of quality, those who were born, to use their 
own language, were admitted to the curi 
Olympus where Jupiter 
moment to conceal from 

The Comte d'Artois lived entirely 
Prince d’Hennin (Charles di’ Alsace de ( himay 
d@’Hennin, Prince of the Roman Empire, who 


} 


died on the guil 


did not ever 
J t 


un 11s 


lotine in 17\M), the Chevalier de 
Crussol, captain of his guards, the Marquis de 
Polignac, and Des Cars, who became 


favorites. 


ne of his 
He accompanied the Comte di’. 
on his journeys. The account of a visit made 
to the Marquis Voyer d’Argenson is curtous. 
D’Argenson was a free-thinker, and was very 
English in his political 


views, ‘‘One day 


had gone to Maisons to see some stables o 
Comte d'Artois, 


us to dinner, 


His agent, Sainte Foix 
During the repast we tal 
the subject of the French finances. Vi 


all his views, but said that our 


yer ‘4 ive 


Ministers 


were 
too stupid to adopt them. ‘I see," said he, 
‘that there is but one way left; itist 
bonize France.’ No man ever Was as 
dangerous as M. de Voyer. He bad badt ire 


of the education of 
Contlans, the Lauzt 





had undertaken to destroy all religious principle 
of the Cx 
joined the Comte d'Artots 1 Visits 
Marshal d'Harcourt 


Choiseuls at Chanteloup 


in the heart 
also to 


at and to the 


Des Cars was in luck : one fine day, in 17% 
he had the good fortune to be alivised the st 
of the existence of an al bey the rey s of 
which were in the gift of the Fr bh Crow 
he claimed them as Knight of Malta, thoug 
be was now a colonel of dragoons, and he « 
tained thus a great accession of revenu sat 
became really rich,” he says ‘‘l had more 
than 48,000 livres of rente ; lL was lodged, fed, 
warmed, lighted at my sister's in Paris, at my 
brother’s in Versailles ; all my horses were kept 
in Paris by the Comte d'Artois ” (there is still 
in Paris a street called Rue des Ecuries 
dArtois). Des Cars is very ingenuous in the 


expression of his pleasure in receiving all these 


good things ; he evidently felt that they were 


his due, and that humanity was divided into two 
arts ose who are born to en 

parts, th wi t to en; 
who are born rh 


i those 


v al 


to endure life e King was 


the fountain of all favors, and the fountain 
was to be carefully guarded against all in 
truders. He could bave said with the Prince 


de Li 


abuses! 1 


gne: ‘‘ Why do people declaim against 


have personified them all, aud | 


always felt the better for it only what the 


Prince de Ligne said half ironically Des Cars 


would have said with the simplicity and the 
conviction of a child. This belief in the divine 
right of a pr 
of the than 
the t To do 


justice to Des Cars, he was a good soldier, he 


ivileged class was the great cause 
Revolution—mucl 


the 


‘rench more 


elief in divine right of kings, 


kept his regiment in an admirable state, he 








preferred bis military service to everything. 
He had in him the old feudal spirit ; 
that he owed to his lord the * 
He offered to x 
chambeau ; he 
petition. His 
acquired much reputation, and fell gloriously 
in a naval battle fought against the English, 

Soon afterwards, Des Cars offered to fight as 
a Volunteer at the siege of Gibraltar, with the 
Comte d’Artois. The Prince left France with 


he knew 
servitium mili- 
tare.” » to America with Ro 
was always ready to join an ex 


brother, who was a sailor, bad 
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him, D’Hennin, Crussol, and the Comte de 
Vaudreuil. The journey through Spain was 
rapid, The Comte d’Artois was well received 
by King Charles III., his great-uncle. The 
King always dined alone, and consequently 
did not ask the Count to his table; but he de- 
sired that he should receive all the honors of 
an Infanta. The incidents of the siege of Gib- 
raltar are well known. The Comte d’Artois 
was there merely as a volunteer; the French 
troops were under the command of the Due de 
Crillon, known for his eccentricities and his 
debts, who had been made Duke of Mahon 
after he had taken that place. Crillon, after 
vain attempts, was obliged to raise the siege. 
Such was the end of an enterprise which had 
been prepared by Spain and France for a whole 
year and announced with emphasis to the 
world. The English remained as firm on their 
rock as in 1763, when a treaty of peace gave 
them possession of it. 

On his return to Paris, Des Cars married one 
of the great heiresses of France, Mlle. Pauline 
de la Borde, the daughter of the financier 
(well known to all bibliophiles by the ‘ Chan- 
sons de la Borde,’ so admirably illustrated by 
Moreau le Jeune and others). Mile. de la 

sorde belonged to the world of finance, of the 
rich fermiers-généraux who had become so 
important at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Des Cars did not know her, and the marriage 
was arranged by his sister with a rapidity 
which seems extraordinary even for that time. 
The Queen knew La Borde and took an interest 
in his daughter. 


A moment after, the Queen camein, with a 
billiard cue in her hand. I thought I saw 
Diana with an arrow; she had her majestic 
and light step : 

* Vera incessu patuit Dea,’ 
‘The Comte d’ Artois, said she, ‘has charmed 
me, Chevalier. 1 shall be delighted if La Borde 
gives you his daughter. 1 will charge the 
Abbé de Vermond to tell La Borde to-morrow 
morning that I approve this marriage, that he 
cannot do any better, and that the King will 
be as much pleased as I am myself.’ . .. 
Thus it was that, between the 27th of March, 
at six o’clock at night, and the 29th, at the same 
hour, my marriage was proposed and conclud- 
ed—a marriage which many rich and even 
titled people would have desired.” 

On the occasion of his marriage, he was ap- 
pointed first maftre d’hétel to the King en 
survivance—tbhat is to say, he obtained the 
promise of this place if he survived his bro- 
ther, who had it, and obtained at once all the 
privileges attached to it, sucb as entrance into 
the King’s cabinet. This charge was very 
valuable: the brother of Des Cars had paid 
1,500,000 livres for it. The first maftre d’hétel 
lived with the King, and received every day 
at dinner all the great officers of the King and 
his guests, as the King always dined alone 
with his family, except on certain solemn oc- 
casions. 

The day before his marriage, Des Cars aban- 
doned the cross of Malta and received the 
cross of St. Louis, The society of M. de la 
Borde, his father-in-law, was very literary. He 
lived much at the castle of La Ferté-Vidame, 
near Dreux; there Des Cars made the acquaint- 
ance of the Philosophical Society and of the 
society of the fermiers-générauc La Borde 
afterwards sold La Ferté to the Duc de 
Penthévre, and bought a place near Etampes, 
called Mérinville, which he embellished: he 
was arrested there in 1793, and taken before 
the Revolutionary tribunal. Des Cars asked 
permission, soon after his marriage, to go to 
Germany, in order to study the battle-fields of 
the Seven Years War and the organization of 
the Prussian Army. He saw Crefeld, Clos- 
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thal, etc. He had a great passion for military 
matters. At Berlin, he could admire the work 
of Frederick II. ; hesaw Frederick himself, and 
witnessed some reviews and mancuvres. His 
observations on the subject of the Prussian 
regiments and Frederick’s lieutenants have an 
historical interest. 


HAWTHORNE’S VILLA AT FLORENCE. 
FLORENCE, 1890, 

In some letter-books of Hiram Powers, 

shown me by his son Nicholas Longworth 
Powers, I have found interesting traces of the 
Hawthornes in Florence, as well as in the re- 
collections of the widow Powers, and others. 
On May 16, 1858, Hawthorne wrote to Powers, 
on an introduction of Mr. Akers, asking his 
help in obtaining a residence there, for a few 
months, and adding, ‘‘ I cannot conciude this 
note without thanking you for the kindness 
which allows me to put you to this trouble, nor 
without expressing the pleasure I anticipate in 
meeting personally one whose works have 
given me so much delight.” Powers’s studio 
was then in the Via dei Seragli, and he found 
rooms for the Hawthornes in a house nearly 
opposite (No. 124), called the Casa del Bello— 
so called, says tradition, because of the good 
looks of its first owner. The first and most ex- 
pensive floor (it was $50 per month) was select- 
ed because of a vine-covered veranda on one 
side of the court, passing from Hawthorne's 
study to a charming arbor, from which steps 
descend into the courtyard, with its flowers, 
and one or two orangetrees. Florence was too 
fascinating, however, to allow Hawthorne to 
dream away his hours in this summer-house, 
He had not yet a romance in hand, and entered 
keenly into the life of the place. He enjoyed 
the society of the Brownings, the Trollopes, 
and the pleasant Florentines who attended the 
salon of Miss Blagden ; that is, at such times 
as he was not overpowered by his shy mood. 
Dr. T. Villari remembers an evening at Miss 
Blagden’s when Hawthorne took refuge in a 
corner, devoting himself to photographs. 
The great charm for Hawthorne was the 
studio of Powers; there he was surrounded by 
admirable busts and statues of nearly all emi- 
nent Americans, and he was in contact with a 
thinker as well as an artist—a man, too, of 
wide and wonderful experiences. Hiram 
Powers now trained him in the priuciples of 
sculpture, pow delighted him with anecdotes 
of early Cincinnatians—of Longworth, Pey- 
ton Semmes, Corwin, and the rest—of the 
waxwork ‘ Inferno” be constructed in Cincin- 
nati; and was equally capable of enchaining 
his attention with strange supernatural stories 
in which he (Powers) devoutly believed. The 
two used to sit, in the June nights, on the roof 
of Powers’s house, catching snatches of song or 
declamation from the Goldoni Theatre near 
by, and imagining that the air might be peo- 
pled with beings too aerial for human senses to 
perceive. It is amusing, by the way, to find 
Hawthorne, on his return from the Sunday 
horse-races, manifesting distress at the Sunday 
theatres, On June 18, 1858, Powers wrote to 
his friend W. N. Kinney: 

‘““ Mr. Hawthorne is a very mild and quiet 
man, seems diflident, and changes color while 
speaking. It seems impossible that he should 
endorse Gen. Pierce, but perhaps he did this 
before the latter had manifested his splendid 
policy. Ishall have a talk with him about 
Kanzas, to hear what he willsay. Segato took 
his secret of petrifying dead bodies to purga- 
tory (he died a Catholic, I suppose), and I trust 


that old [illegible] has carried his golden secret 
to heaven direct,” 


In 1836, when Hawthorne was editing the 





tercamp, Wesel, Willingshausen, Wilhelms- 


Bewick Company’s magazine, he wrote therein 


a characteristic article on Segato’s discovery, 
imagining Webster and other statesmen turned, 
after death, into statues, or pillars of state in 
the Senate. 

In his journal, under date of June 4, 1858, 
Hawthorne speaks of sitting in his summer- 
house and dreaming of astory. The dreams 
were of ‘ The Marble Faun,’ and they were put 
on paper in Montauto villa, to which the family 
removed at the end of July. After this 
Florence, though only a mile distant, saw little 
of him. 

‘**The House of the Seven Gables,’” writes 
Powers to a friend (July 18), *‘ is very domes- 
tic, does not seem inclined to visit his neigh- 
bors much, and, when he does, his stay is 
short. He seems a cautious, prudent man. 
My last talk with him was about Mr. Van 
Buren and Gen, Jackson, and I said what | 
thought of them. He expressed no opinion, 
but asked if I did not think Gen. Jackson 
honest. I told him that I had no doubt that 
Gen, Jackson thought bimself so, and I had 
known worse men than he who never appeared 
to susy ect their own integrity. For men can 
persuade themselves of almost anything. The 
young governess [Miss Ada Shepherd], who un- 
derstands Latin and Greek, and seems a very 
modest and well disposed girl, spoke out pretty 
decidedly against the political career of Gen. 
Pierce, at my studio, and in the presence of 
the eldest daughter of the Seven Gables. Per- 
haps the padlock of gratitude holds the door 
of that house fast shut. Some locks are easy 
to pick, but I rather think this would prove 
one of Hobbs’s. The mistress of the House of 
Seven Gables has no visible padlock—her 
tongue is free enough, but not for any evil.” 


A Florentine gentleman told me a strange 
episode in the history of Casa del Bello. Tho- 
mas Buchanan Read resided there for a time, 
before Hawthorne, and his wife was the first 
victim of the cholera, which in that year be- 
came epidemic. The poor lady was confined 
also, the child being born dead. My Floren. 
tine friend had known Read, and had run 
about to find physicians and bring medicines 
for the lady. After her death he went there to- 
wards midnight. The two dead bodies were in 
the house (the child sealed in a leaden tube), 
and Read was relieving his distraction by read. 
ing his own poems to Powers, The Italian also 
listened, and remembers—for it was Carnival 
night—the maskers’ revels and their lights flar- 
ing under the windows of the room where this 
weird scene was taking place. After midnight 
the bodies were buried in that same garden of 
flowers on which Hawthorne looked while he 
dreamed of his ‘Marble Faun.’ Some years 
later Read came to Florence with his second 
wife and removed the body of the first to Ame- 
rica. Here was a romance haunting his gar- 
den of which Hawthorne does not appear to 
have heard, Indeed, he does not appear to 
have been much interested in the actual or his- 
toric associations of the neighborhood. He 
visited old Mr. Seymour Kirkup, who, with his 
little Imogen, appears in ‘The Dolliver Ro 
mance,’ but does not seem to know that the 
house was once the palace of the Vespucci 
family, a member of which gave America his 
name. With all his sentiment about Boccaccio, 
he does not visit the villa where the ladies and 
gentlemen listened to his tales. Of his larger 
villa, Montauto, he wrote to James T. Fields: 
‘*At oneend of the house there is a moss-grown 
tower, haunted by owls, and by the ghost of a 
monk who was confined there in the thirteenth 
century, previous to being burned at the stake 
in the principal square of Florence.” It is droll 
that he doesn’t mention that this monk was Sa- 
vonarola! 

‘The Marble Faun’ is first mentioned in his 
journal as having been begun July 27, a day 
or two before leaving Casa del Bello ; it was, 
therefore, begun in that summer-houxe, but it 





was developed and sketched out at Montauto 
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villa between the 20th of July and the .9th of 
September. By the kindness of Lady Hobart, 
I was enabled to go over the villa, and found 
it very interesting to do this with Hawthorne’s 
journal of his residence there, and his ‘ Ro- 
mance of Monte Beni’ (nis name for the castle) 
in my hand. Una’s picturesque room in the 
lower part of the tower, so carefully described 
in Hawthorne's journal, is now a dining-room; 
and the oratory adjoining it has become a 
place for dumb-waiters, But I recognized in 
the vestry and chapel nearly all the pictures 
and consecrated objects mentioned by Haw- 
thorne, among them the ‘*t undraped little boy 
in wax” which he came near mistaking for 
Cupid. That his notions of sacred and pagan 
things were sometimes a little confused is 
proved by his description of the ceiling of his 
own study as ‘‘ornamented with angels and 
cherubs,” these frescoes being nymphs and Cu- 
pids much more liberal with their charms than 
angels. In this luxurious room ‘ The Marble 
Faun’ was written, amid golden damask and 
mural decorations. The windows are also 
doors, and open on an ornamental garden with 
paths embowered with box so high that one 
cen hardly be seen while walking up and down 
them. On one side of the garden is a stone 
wall on which one may lean and overlook the 
Umbrian valley. This garden was ne doubt 
the real “study” of Hawthorne. Here he 
might summon from neighboring villas, com- 
manded by this height, such fountains or 
statues as his romance required. And the de- 
scriptions of the terraces, the nook where Do- 
natello summoned the wild creatures, the mar- 
ble nymph and fountain, given in the romance, 
do not correspond with the realities of Mon- 
tauto, Nor is there, within, the legendary 
fresco so realistically described. 

On the other hand, the house is described 
with strictness as to detail (chap, xxiv). The 
well in a recess in the side of the bouse was 
shown me when I asked for it, and other pecu- 
liar things. The tower is described with literal 
fidelity. Missing the shrub which Kenyon re- 
marked on the top, I asked the old gardener if 
anything grew there. He said that an old 
myrtle had long been there, but had died the 
year before and was cleared away, This gar- 
dener had been a lad on the estate when Haw- 
thorne dwelt there. He could barely remem- 
ber the family, he said, for he had nothing to 
do at the villa, but only on the farm. He re- 
membered more particularly a boy named 
Christopher, whom they brought out there 
with them. There is a tradition that when 
Hawthorne climbed to the top of the tower for 
meditation—which he often did--he was accus- 
tomed to pull the last ladder up after him. 

The northward view is superb. Inthe great 
valley are bright villas, silvery streams, and 
innumerable groves of cypress, olive, and 
orange; there are the dumes and towers of 
Florence—-Galileo’s Tower, Giotto’s Campanile; 
beyond all, the delectable hills rising to majes- 
tic summits—Pama della Croce (6,100 feet), 
Tre Potense (6,300), La Nuda (5,980), Coma al 
Scale (6,400), Mt. Cimone (7,000), Their grace- 
ful, snowy tops seem to look graciously, like 
winged guardians, on the villages that nestle 
on all the more accessible summits, each with 
its old church or convent. I could see below 
Fiesole the trees about Palmieri (Boccaccio’s 
romantic villa), and the Valley of the Ladies 
stretching near Landor’s villa. Had not Lan- 
dor been a dying man when Hawthorne was 
near, he might have left us an ‘‘ imaginary 
conversation” between the two sweetest story- 
tellers, surpassing all the rest; or he might 
even have imagined a communion across the 
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looked on this grand scene where his ashes were 
strewn, and the New England romancer who 
made his ghost into a bit of pigment for this 
tower. 

In ‘The Marble Faun,’ Hawthorne has trans- 
ferred the lowest room of the tower, with its 
oratory and pictures, to the top. “This is my 
own abode,” said Donatello, ‘*my owl’s nest.” 
The tower corresponds in his imagination with 
that of the Via Portoghese, in Rome, where he 
pictures Hilda with her white doves. His love 
of these solitary heights has a significance for 
those who recognize that Hawthorne was almost 
as much a prisoner of his individuality as Sa- 
vonarola in his tower. He was unable to share 
the spirit and aim of his own country, of Eng- 
land, or of Italy. He was one of the loneliest 
men that ever lived. When from the Old 
World he returned to Concord, his first task 
was to add a tower tu his house, ‘‘ Wayside.” 
There he sat above the tumult of civil war, 
writing of the old Revolution; and there, while 
telling a tale of the elixir of life, the cup of 
death was pressed to his lips. 


Correspondence. 


THE BULLEN FUND. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NarTIoNn: 

Sir: Will you kindly grant me space for the 
following statement ? 

It is proposed that a testimonial of esteem 
and respect should be pres: nted to Dr. George 
Bullen on his retirement from the office of 
Keeper of Printed Books in the British Mu- 
seum for so many years excellently adminis- 
tered by him. To this end a Committee has 
been formed of which Earl Spencer is Chair 
man. 

The British Museum is opened as liberally to 
Americans as to Englishmen, and I happen to 
know that many of our countrymen, while en- 
joying this privilege, have been indebted to 
Dr. Bullen for numerous acts of kindness and 
courtesy beyond the limits of his official duties 

I feel sure that these and perhaps others on 
this side of the water would gladly join in 
this tribute to acknowledged merit. To the 
illuminated memorial on parchment to be pre- 
seuted to Dr. Bullen the names of all 
tributors will be appended, but without speci- 
fication of the sums individually subseribed. 

I have consented to receive and 
subscriptions, but the better way would be to 
remit these directly to Mr. B. F. Stevens, U. 
S. Despatch-Agent, the honorary treasurer, 
No 4 Trafalgar Square, London.—I remain, 
sir, your obedient servant, 


con- 


transmit 


J. R. 


June 9, 18%), 


LOWELL. 


ELMwoop, CAMBRIDGE, Mass , 





THE VENAL PRESS 
To THE EprTor oF THE Natron: 

Sra: The Nebraskan sensation is, after all, 
but a repetition of what the |} 
the condition of things in Pennsylvania last 
year when the constitutional amendment was 
submitted in that State. From the character 
of the sell-out at that time among journals of 
recognized standing in Philadelphia and else- 
where, the fact was forced tu the front that 
Brother Carson of Gibbon, Neb., is not the 
only editor who ‘is not going to do much un- 
less there is something in it.” 

The truth seems to be that, so far as editorial 
utterances are concerned, the press is losing 
its hold. The public have not failed to note 


wee showed was 





centuries between Savonarola, whose sad eyes 
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fast deteriorating to that of the advocate. It 
is no longer good politics to protest against 
party measures; it is good politics to defend or 
excuse them. 

I believe that the modern growth of the re- 
view isa recognition by the public of the un 
trustworthy character of the average editorial 
opinion. The growth has been in answer to a 
demand, and the demand has come from a de 
sire to have the honest thougbt of honest men 
Certainly the tendency is in that direction, and 
it is a propitious state of affairs. 
way for the scholar in politics, and may lead to 
that happiest of political conditions, where the 


It opens a 


philosopher, thinking, leads, and the people, re 
tlecting, follow and execute. 
CHAS 


EK WHeeten 


CLEVELAND, O., June 14, 18d), 


WILLIAM EATON AND OTHERS 


To THe Eprrorn oF THe Nation: 
Sir: Your reference to the notice of Jobn 
in Appletons’ 
American 
very book it cites for authority, moves me to 
of the us and 
slovenly blunders of exactly the same sort, out 
of a work swarming with errors of gross 
The article oo Wilham 
Derne, that 


Glover new ‘ Cyclopaxtia of 


Biography,’ as contrad 


ing the 


set down one most monstr 
care 
lessness, 


of 
chosen clerk of the House of Delegates, where 


Eaton, the 


hero states he was ‘in 


he remained until 17y7 In the first place, 
House of Delegates of what! He was born in 
Connecticut, graduated at Dartmouth College 


in New Hampshire, and died in Massachusetts 
Not at all 
But, more than this, he was in fact 


was it one of these three! it was 
Vermont. 
clerk of that House only for one season, 171 

and for the next five years was in the regular 
army, part of the time with Wayne in Ohio 
the last year or two on the 
Florida, where he was involved in a savage 
quarrel with his commandant over land claims 
of the latter, was in 
weeks, defended himself in an acrimonious cor- 


St. Mary's in 


confinement for severai 
respondence which was transmitted to the Se 

retary of War, and had bis future career dk 

termined by the political and 
advertising thus made. And all this occupies 
a whole chapter in the one popular source of 
information concerning Eaton—Felton’s Life 


acquaintance 


in Sparks’s collection. I confess | admire the 
real genius that can blunder like this. 
as they come to 
memory; | have kept no memoranda. 

In the notice of Blennerhassett, his wife's 
Now, she signed her 


A few more items just 


name is given as Adeline, 
own letters Margaret, and her husband always 
speaks of her as “Maggie.” The writer of the 
notice, lam pretty sure, caught the name Ade 
line from a hasty glimpse of a quotation from 
“Don Juan” given in Safford’s ‘ Blennerhassett 
Papers,’ where, moreover, it refers not to Mrs. 
B., but to the Marchioness of Wellesley. 

The scrap of a notice of Lord Howe, of only 
iwenty-five lines, contrives to give two differ- 
ent dates for his death (July 5 and §), and both 
wrong ' Vide Rogers’sdiary, where the events 
are set down in minute succession. 

In the article on Gen. Wilkinson, at top of 
page 412, itis said that ‘‘ He was made Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana in 1805, and in the autumn 
of that year” disclosed Burr’s conspiracy. It 
should be *‘ of the newt year,” 1806, 

Edmund Fanning, the notorious adventurer 
who was responsible more than any other one 
man for the revolt of the North Carolina Regu- 
lators, is put down as Governor Tryon’s son-in- 
law. This follows Sabine, but Wheeler (‘ His- 





that what should be a judicial profession is 


torical Collections of North Carolina’) says, on 
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the authority of Fanning’s family, that it is 
not true. 

Christine Chaplin Brush, the author of ‘ The 
Colonel’s Opera-Cloak,’ a real classic, recent 
as it is, and one of the most entertaining of 
American stories, is set down as an artist and 
writer of juvenile verse, but no hint is given 
that she ever wrote a word of prose inher life. 

In the notice of Oliver Holden, Isaiah Thomas 
is turned into /saac. 

I could quadruple this list by a little effort, 
for the amount of slapdash, unverified hack- 
work in the volumes is something monumental. 
In spite of the impossibility of taking any of 
its statements on faith, the Cyclopedia is of 
very great value and service; but it might 
have been much more so but for its discredit- 
able execution. F. M. 


HARTFORD, Conny., June 12, 1890. 


Notes. 


Estes & LAvURIAT have in press ‘The Pine- 
Tree Coast,’ illustrations of the Maine sea- 
board, by Samuel Adams Drake. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish next 
autumn a new story, ‘Ascutney Street,’ by 
Mrs, A. D, 1. Whitney. 

New library editions of the Waverley Novels, 
of the works of Dickens, and of Thackeray are 
announced by T. Y. Crowell & Co, 

A portion of Dr. Julius Weisbach’s ‘ Me- 
chanics of Engineering’ bas been translated by 
Prof. T. F. Klein of Lehigh University, and 
will be brought out under the title ‘ Mechanics 
of the Macbinery of Transmission,’ by John 
Wiley & Sons. 

- The Harris Publishing Co., 10 Warren St., 
publish directly ‘The Salmon Fisher,’ by 
Charles Hallock, a work both practical and 
anecdotic., 

Prof. Addison Ballard’s three addresses on 
the true aim in teaching and study make a 
little volume with the fanciful title of ‘ Ar- 
rows’ (A. 8. Barnes & Co.). The mould of the 
discourse is clerical, but not narrow, and no- 
ticeable in a doctor of divinity is the perfect 
acceptance of woman’s right to the highest 
education and its consequences. Strange lan- 
guage forty years (and les+) ago, from such 
a source, would have been this: ‘‘ I have my- 
self the conviction that women can be trust- 
ed as safely as men to decide for theinselves 
what spheres they can fill and what vocations 
it is suitable to follow.” 

An authorized translation of Prof. Paul 
Frédéricq’s paper on ‘ The Study of History 
in Germany and France,’ by Henrietta Leo- 
nard, has just been added to the Johns Hopkins 
University Studies, as No. v-vi of the eighth 
series. Miss Leonard is a graduate of Smith 
College, and has also translated Prof, Frédé- 
ricq for the fifth series. We have already 
spoken of the paper before us, which is nota 
piece of dry statistics, but a report of methods 
of instruction in history as learned from person- 
al class-room visits. 

Mrs, Burnett’s ‘Sara Crewe’ has just been 
published in Paris in French, following an 
adaptation in that language, * Le Petit Lord.’ 
Two other American stories now to be had in 
French are Mr. Bellamy’s ‘La Sceur de Miss 
Ludington’ and Miss Jewett’s ‘Le Roman de 
la Femme Médecin.’ 





‘Les Américaius chez eux,’ by the Marquis 
San Carlos de Pedrosso, is announced in Paris 
for immediate publication. If we may judge 
from the four instalments printed in the latest 
numbers of the Nouvelle Revue, the book will 
rot attain even to the value of Max O’Rell’s 
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little volume, Republication of these articles 
has been begun in the Revue Frang¢aise for 
June (New York: W. R. Jenkins). 

No doubt the most rigidly classical of French 
critics, M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, bas his ad- 
mirers in America, and there is no need now 
to say much more about the latest collection of 
bis essays from the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
‘ Nouvelles Questions de Critique’ (Paris : Cal- 
mann Lévy ; New York: F. W. Christern), 
than to note its appearance and the fact that 
it contains an admirable and solidly thought- 
out paper on ‘Le Mouvement Littéraire du 
XI Xe Siécle.’ Perhaps it may be of interest 
to record, also, that M. Bruneti¢ére refers to 
Sainte-Beuve’s criticism of Chateaubriand and 
of Mme. de Staél as ‘‘ spiteful” (rancuniére). 

In the ‘Derniéres Pages’ of George Sand 
there is a pleasant account of the marionnettes 
of Nobant, and of the many little plays which 
she and her son prepared for the puppets. 
Some of these little pieces have now been pub- 
lished in ‘Le ThéAtre des Marionnettes de 
Maurice Sand’ (Paris: Calmann Lévy; New 
York: Christern). From the number of cha- 
racters introduced at one time, the plays 
are apparently intended for puppets worked 
by wires above, and not animated by the 
buman thumb and fingers, as are the pupazzi 
of M. Lemercier de Neuville. 

Any one who cares to consider the methods 
of the professional dancer may be recommend- 
ed to read ‘La Danse au Thé&tre,’ by Made- 
moiselle Berthe Bernay, formerly of the Paris 
Opéra (Paris: Dentu; New York: Christern). 
The positions and movements which are the 
elements of the terpsichorean art are here de- 
scribed, and are illustrated by neat little 
‘process ” cuts. Among the other illustrations 
are portraits of the leading ballet-dancers of 
the Opéra. 

The first number of the organ of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, 
the Annals, will shortly be issued in Philadel- 
phia. Politics in Canada and the United 
States, the Decay of Local Government in 
America, and Cheaper Railroad Fares are the 
subjects of noticeable articles. 

The monthly American Etcher (New York: 
Geo, F. Kelly & Co.) makes its appearance as 
promised, ‘* with an etching on Japanese paper 
inamat.” This etching is not such as to make 
the price of the magazine seem abnormally 
cheap ; there is no reference to it in the text, 
and the artist’s name is indicated only by ini- 
tials. The letter-press is partly taken up with 
an elementary but not superfluous description 
of what etchings are and how they are made, 
by Mr. Frederick Keppel; and partly consists 
of ‘‘General Art Notes.” 

The June number of the American Ama- 
teur Photographer (Brunswick, Me.) will com- 
mence publication of an ‘‘ Index Review Pho- 
tographic ”—strange English for ‘‘ a complete 
review of photographic processes, methods, 
and substances, arranged in alphabetical or- 
der.” The author is Dr. John H. Janeway. In 
a report of a recent meeting of the Society of 
Amateur Photographers of this city, we read 
the useful suggestion of the Secretary, “ that 
the Society undertake the photographing sys- 
tematically of the prominent portions of the 
city, something in the nature of a photograph- 
ic survey.” A semi-annual record of the city’s 
skyline from the Jersey shore would be another 
curious and valuable undertaking. 

M. Angot gave last winter, in a communica- 
tion to the French Academy of Sciences, some 
details of interest concerning the temperature 
observations made on the Liffel Tower from 
July to November last. The observations 





1,102 above sea-level, and the temperatures 
were obtained with a Richard thermograph, 
These were. compared with similar records 
made at the Park of St. Maur, about tey 
miles southeast of Paris, and 164 feet aboys 
the sea. The difference was found to be muc\ 
greater in summer and during the day, ani 
smaller in winter and at night. On calm anid 
clear nights the temperature at the summit 
was Often nine or ten degrees higher than at 
the ground. During any alteration in the 
weather the change was frequently apparent 
at 980 feet elevation many hours, and often 
several days, before it was manifested at the 
base. These observations, in connection wit}; 
those of wind velocity, previously discussed, 
prove, in a rather surprising manner, how 
greatly the meteorological conditions may 
vary at an altitude of less than 1,000 feet from 
those observed on the ground, 

Dr. R, Assmann of Berlin has discussed in 
Das Wetter the influence of climate upon the 
recent epidemic of influenza. He considers 
that while we are yet in the infancy of bacte 
riological investigation, it is still admitted that 
harmful germs do exist in the air as well as in 
water. Certain meteorological changes, there- 
fore, which take place in the atmosphere must 
affect the quantity and growth of these micro- 
organisms ; andevery precipitation of moisture 
necessarily removes from the air immense 
quantities of dust and germs,  Tissandier 
found that four times as much dust existed 
after dry weather as after rain, while snow 
was found to carry away an amount yet 
larger. Although no definite quantitative 
investigations have been made, it is un- 
doubtedly true that the micro-organisms have 
an active part in atmospheric dust. The 
first authentic reports of the epidemic were 
from Siberia and Russia in November, Iss. 
From the daily weather reports and charts of 
the German Naval Observatory, Dr. Assmann 
finds that that there was an unusually iong 
drought in November throughout eas‘ern and 
central Europe, which continued, especially in 
the East, partly through December. In these 
regions November has usually 40-60 mm. cf 
moisture through precipitation, but the figures 
for November, 1859, frequently remained un- 
der 10mm. Everywhere there were dry pe- 
riods of from fourteen to sixteen days, The 
accumulation of dust in the air at this unusual 
season must have been very great, especially 
as there was no lasting covering of snow, even 
thinly spread. Low-lying clouds also prevent- 
ed the carrying away into larger space of the 
atmospheric germs, 

The Deerfield (Mass.) Summer School of His- 
tory and Romance opens its fifth season on 
July 3, with three sessions per week till the end 
of the month. The President is Mr, L. J. B. 
Lincoln, who may be addressed at Deerfield. 
From the third annual report of the Harvard 
Law School Association, it appears that near- 
ly helf the membership is of New England, and 
more than twe-fifths of Massachusetts, but the 
entire Union is more or less represented, and 
nearly one-half of the School’s alumni are en- 
rolled, In three years the membership has 
more than doubled. TheSociety offers an an- 
nual prize for legal essays by the School’s un- 
dergraduates, and has been instrumental in es- 
tablishing a course in Massachusetts law for 
five years—a precedent for other States. The 
success of the /larvard Law Review has 
prompted a gift of the free distribution of it to 
non-subscribing members of the Association for 
180-91, 

Prof. J. Lawrence Laughlin, late of Harvard 
University, has been elected Professor of Po- 





were made 988 feet above the ground, or 


litical Economy in Cornell University, and has 
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accepted the position. Mr. Laughlin is well 
known to scholars as the author of *‘ The His- 
tory of Bimetallism in the United States,’ and 
also of an annotated edition of Mill’s ‘ Political 
Economy,’ and of an original work on the 
same science. 


— The late Jobn A. Lewis of Boston, whose 
death was a loss to the readers of the Nation, 
left behind him a very valuable library, of 
which a part was sold afew monthsago. This 
was itself a large and notable collection, and 
the Trustees of the Bosten Public Library 
could hardly have been prepared for the gift 
last month, by Mr. Lewis’s widow, of the re- 
served portion, consisting of the rarer books 
illustrating American history. These are so 
numerous and so important as to be worthy of 
being specially set apart, and the Trustees have 
gladly accepted Mrs. Lewis’s condition, that 
they be so kept and be called the John A, 
Lewis Library ; and the donor has received the 
express thanks of the City Council. We 
abridge an official account of the new acquisi- 
tion: The writings of the Mathers are nu- 
merously represented. Of Cotton Mather there 
are nearly a hundred publications; of Increase 
Mather, seventy ; of Samuel Mather, twenty- 
three; of Richard Mather, four; and of Na- 
thaniel Mather, one. There are twenty-six 
works by Thomas Prince; nineteen by John 
Cotton; several by William Penn, 
which bears the initials of his autograph; and 
a copy of the ‘ Rudiments of Latin Prosody, 
and ‘ Dissertation on Letters,’ by the patriot, 
James Otis. The copy of Hubbaerd’s Narra- 
tive of the troubles with the Indians in New 
England, published at Boston in 1677, has the 
extremely rare map of New England, known 
as the ‘‘ White Hills Map,” as distinguished 
from the impression in which the New Hamp- 
shire mountains are called ‘Wine Hills.” This 


one of 


map is said to be the first one cut in this 
country. Hubbard’s print- 
ed by John Foster, the first printer of Bos- 
ton, of whose publications there are several 
specimens in the Lewis collection. Of books 
printed in the seventeenth century there are 
John Kobinson’s ‘ People’s Plea,’ 1018; Whit- 
bourne’s ‘Discourse and Discovery of New- 
foundland,’ 1622; Hooker’s ‘Survey of the 
Summe of Church-discipline,’ 1648; and ‘ The 
Soule’s Preparation for Christ,’ 1652; Under 
hill’s ‘Newes from America,’ 1638; Wood's 
*‘New-England’s Prospect,’ third edition, 1630; 
Hooke’s ‘New Englands Teares,’ 1641; Welde’s 
‘Answer to W. R.,’ 1644; Ward’s ‘ Simple Cob- 
ler of Aggawam,’ 1647 and 1713; Mitchel’s 
‘ Nehemiab on the Wall in Troublesom Times,’ 
published in 1671, and other Massachusetts 
election sermons; the Artillery election ser- 
mon, by Urian Oakes, published in 1074, and 
that of Sainuel Nowell in 1678, Finally, there 
are several of the issues from 

Franklin’s press, including copies of the *‘ Poor 
Richard Improved Almanack.’ 


Narrative was 
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—The fifteenth and last volume cf the Public 
tecords of the Colony of Connecticut, edited 
by Dr. Charles J. Hoadly, State Librarian, has 
just been issued from the press of the Case, 
Lockwood & Brainard Co., Hartford. The 
series has been in course of publication for forty 
years, the first three volumes having been edit- 
ed by Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, the remain- 
ing twelve by Dr. Hoadly. The present volume 
contains all the records of the Colony of Con- 
necticut, from May, 1775, and the record of the 
Council of Safety from their first sitting, June 
7, 1775, to October 2, 1776, which was their last 
meeting, Dr. Hoadly informs us, before the 
session of the first General Assembly of the 
State of Connecticut, held on the second Thurs- 
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day of that month. The ree the State 
covering the period of the Revolutionary War 


rds of 
are yet to be printed. The curious student, as 
well as the historian and genealogist, will find 
these volumes valuable and interesting. Witch- 
craft trials, watch and ward in the French 
and Indian wars, the Connecticut militia sys- 


tem (at the outbreak of the Revolution the 
most perfect of any in the colonies, and 
a model for the Continental service), its offi 


cering, arming, and munitioning, the men and 
stores furnished by Connecticut in the various 
colonial wars, the disputes with New York and 
of 
the appetizing topics of these bulky volumes 


Massachusetts about bonndaries—are some 
The most interesting fact brought out in the 
latest is that the Declaration of Independence 

It came 
Hartford 
on July 12, 1776, and was considered and * large- 


was never proclaimed in Connecticut. 
before the Governor and Council at 
ly discoursed, and many things given out rela 
tive to the matter, etc., ete., and concluded to 
lay it by for the present.” It was taken 
again on the 18th, “largely dis 
coursed,” and it was finally thought best to let 
the matter remain for the of 
the General Assembly at their next stated 


session. 


up 
and again 


determination 


But when the General Assembly con 
vened in October, the immortal instrument had 
become so generally known that publication of 
it would have been a work of supererogation 
The reason why the Governor and Council did 
not at once publish it is found further back in 
this same volume. On June 15 of the same 
summer, Gov. Trumbull, by the advice of his 
Council, and at the desire of the members of 
the General Assembly, issued a proclamation 
which contained many of the sentiments later 
embodied in the Declaration. 
tion had been all 


broadsides, and had 


This proclama- 


read in the churches and 


printed on become so 
well known to the people that publication ot 
the Philadelphia paper was deemed unneces 
sary. 

—Another interesting fact, showing the jea- 
lousy existing between the colonies at this pe- 
riod, is revealed by Dr. Hoadly in a foot-note 
At the May session, 1775, the House 


Burr, 


on vb. 85. 
appointed Nathaniel Wales, Thaddeus 
and Pierrepont Edwards a committee to wait 
on the Provincial Congress of New York and 
the ot New Jersey, ‘'t 
procure intelligence of the measures that might 


Provincial Congress 
be adopted by them respecting the common 
cause of the British Colonies; to communicate 
a true the the 
Colony of Connecticut; and to cultivate the 


state of measures taken by 


subsisting between 


friendship and harmony 
those Provinces and this Colony.” This was the 


ostensible object of the Commission ; its real 


purpose was, however, to soothe the ruttlei 
feelings of New York at the bold action of 


Connecticut in capturing Ticond: 


The three Commissioners ap- 


roga a short 
time previous, 
peared before the New York on May 


Congress 


24. Messrs. Wales and Burr set out for home 
on the 26th, and Mr. Edwards proceeded t 
Trenton, and appeared before the Provincial 
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pages Contains por- 


Congress of New Jersey on the Wt 
pendix of more than 150 


tions of Council Journals from 1663 to 1710, 
all (except the first) discovered in private 
hands, and secured since the publication of 


previous volumes, 


—A reader of the Nattor 
} 





a denominational journua 
injustice to the Cincinnati 
ter in our recent comments on its free 
reading notices” in connection school 
advertisements. This use of a tech and 








vertisers was what, to our regret, misled us. 


¢ 


Our correspondent says 


} ‘ 


** The notices to which vou refer are mad 

schools which do not advertise as well as of 
those which do. Intheir paper they publicly 
solicit catalogues, circulars, and descriptive 
matter from schools in order to notice as large 
a number as possible. These notices are 

scriptive, are placed in a column by themselves, 
and usually next advertisements always away 











from editorial matter. In sending out adver 
tising circulars they, of urse, call attention 
to this feature, and Tequest that notices t 
sent; but they also make the request throug! 
the paper, and make up a oi many 
notices from other sources baking 
account the position of notices and 
the abuse of the notice ness penerallyv 
it isnot likely that any person who would pa 
tronize schools would consider them as of more 
weight than advertisements, They would t 
leoked on more as the free ‘ads.’ in a free 
‘want column.’ The Herald and f'res! 


happens to be one of the cleanest papers in 
spect to advertising in the United States l 
frequently make comparisons of religious pa 
pers, and find that the Herald and j 
continually rejects advertisements which ap 
pear in nearly all, if not all, the reli : 
pers in New York. I think there is no New 
York paper which has le — 
tionable.” 
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—The winning of th 























by a woman is an event in the his 
tory of education, and must be set down, more 
over, asa weighty element in the ern \ 
tion of the relative mental abilities { the 
sexes, It is safe to say that no other contest 
for academic honors, anywhere in the world 
equals in intensity, in ditticulty, in the exha 
tive inclusion of the strongest young minds 
a great nation, the fa 1s | ish mathema 
eal ordeal at Cambridge The winning f 
even the lowest wrangilership imp ies a very 
high degree of ability and knowled, t tt 
problems proposed are of such ext 
culty that it is not anu n t y fort 
senior wrangler to obta es as Many 
marks as the man stat gz lowest on the list 
of honors; while below this man, w sal 
the hundredth in his class, stand tl . 
uished crowd of I ner w take 1 
honors atall, That Miss Ph pa Fawcett, a 
young woman of twenty-two, s ild have at 
tained this extraordinary distinction In com 
petition with the flowe f English y s 
ought for long to silence ¢t ent asse 
tion that wor ar r at na ‘ 
ability t » Not at i ance is suf? 
lel to settle the matter, but that the asser 
tion itself never had the smallest basis in ob 
served fact, and that a sing triumph in s 
crucial a test necessari’v puts the burden of 
prox rn tk nan side, for many years 
at Ce the very small numbers 
men as red with the men, and 
remembering that y a few vears ago—the 
first year, we believe, that women were ad- 
mitted to the contest— Miss Scott took the high 
rank of eighth wrangler, the women of Cam 
bridge may justly be very proud of their re 
cord “an fully appreciate 
the gre nent unless he has 
seen the terrifving array of questions set to 
the contestants; questions the formidableness 


by a 
to 


fully 
by one 


is realized vastly more 


of which 
f than 


fessional mathematician 


whom all things belonging to the higher ma 
thematics stand on a common level of inac 
cessibility. It remains to be seen whether 
Miss Faweett will distinguish herself in in 
iependent work, as Madame Kowalewski, 


who was bred in the more generous and natu- 


ral atmosphere of German universities, has 
done; but in the meanwhile, the high-pressure 


system of Cambridge, with its race-horse com- 





now disreputable) term in its 


petition as be-all and end-all, has enabled Miss 
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Fawcett to writea record of victory which he 
who runs may read. 


—In Nord und Siid for June, Kar) Theodor 
Gi&dertz publishes a number of posthumous 
poems and letters of Fritz Reuter, which, if 
they do not add materially to our knowledge 
of the literary character of the great humorist, 
bring at least once more to mind the inex- 
haustible joyousness and good nature of the 
man, In one of the letters, written a few 
years before his death, and directed to an old 
schoolmate of Jewish descent, Reuter an- 
nounces his intention to make a bequest to the 
hospital of his native town, in the following 
words: 

‘The good God has abundantly blessed my 
literary pursuits, so that, as far as men can 
judge, I may look without care into the future. 
And now yesterday a nice little goldfish ran 
into my net which, I think, may be of benefit 
to your hospital. The German people, in 
other words, have done me the great honor to 
award to me, through the Committee of the 
Tjedge Fund at Dresden, a prize of 100 ducats. 
Of this sum I give to my dear native town the 
enclosed 250 thalers for the purpose mentioned, 
and the remainder shall be used in a similar 
manner. For I deem it wrong to employ such 
an honorable gift for meat and bread, and 
coats and trousers, unless one is in great dis- 
tress. And because for long, long years I have 
known your faithful and honorable service in 
your calling, and your love and friendship for 
me, I send this gift to you. To you, the Jew, 
who in hours of need and persecution faith- 
fully has stood by my side, I owe much more 
than to many a Christian puffed up by what 
he calls his belief,” 


MARTINEAU’S SEAT OF AUTHORITY 
IN RELIGION. 


The Seat of Authority in Religion. By James 

Martineau. Longmans, Green & Co, 1890, 
Dk. MARTINEAU has been bearing “ fruit in 
old age” in a remarkable manner. Since the 
completion of his four-score years he has pub- 
lished three important works in five large oc- 
tavo volumes, But the ‘Types of Ethical 
Theory’ and the ‘Study of Religion’ were 
books in which, “ fault of novel germs,” he 
‘* matured the unfallen fruit.” They contained 
the substance of his lectures in Manchester 
New College carefully revised. His latest 
work, in one volume of 664 pages, published in 
his eighty-sixth year, is really a fresher crea- 
tion than the two preceding. The First Book, 
pp. 1-126, was written for an American maga- 
zine, Old and New, some seventeen years ago. 
So, too, was the first and a part of the second 
chapter of Book II. The remainder, consti- 
tuting much the larger portion of the book, has 
been written very recently, and its results 
have been worked out in the broad light of the 
most recent German studies of the things in 
hand. In several instances of first-rate impor- 
tance they differ widely from the results of 
Dr. Martineau’s earlier studies—results which 
have done much to shape Unitarian opinion 
during the last half century. In these chapters 
there is not a sign of waning power. They 
have the splendid vigor of a complete maturity. 

Tbe book, as a whole, has, of course, much 
in common with its immediate predecessors 
and Dr. Martineau’s earlier writings. There 
is something of the joy of battle upon almost 
every page. Dr. Martineau’s talent is nothing 
if not polemical. Here, as elsewhere, he is a 
master of dialectic, and there are passages in 
which he seems almost indifferent to the goal, 
so happy is he in the course of subtile discrimi- 
nation and elimination which he steadily pur- 
sues, There are those who have great admi- 
ration for his style, while some have called it 
meretricious, It is exceedingly rhetorical, but, 
evidently, isso without effort. There are no 








similes, but of metaphors there is no end, and 
their complete interfusion of the sign with 
the thing signified is frequently bewildering. 

The ‘ Ethics’ and ‘ Religion,’ anticipating the 
First Book of the present volume, almost con- 
vinced the orthodox that Martineau had be- 
come as one of them, The other books of this 
volume will disabuse them with what may 
seem to them a certain rudeness, Yet it will 
be no surprise to those who know the course 
of Dr. Martineau’s thought for nearly six- 
ty years. Philosophically conservative since 
his conversion to intuitionalism some forty 
years ago, or since intuitionalism became con- 
servative as opposed to the new experiential sys- 
tem, he has always been theologically and criti- 
cally radical, and the theological and critical 
elements of his present work will be painful 
and appalling, not only to many of his orthodox 
admirers, but to many of the more conserva- 
tive Unitarians, who have foolishly imagined 
that Dr. Martineau could be counted on their 
side. It is certain that from no Unitarian 
scholar have we ever had a mass of criticism 
of the New Testament and of ordinary con- 
ceptions of Jesus and his work so thorough- 
going in its destructive radicalism as that 
which we have here, while the amount of com- 
fort the conventionally orthodox are likely to 
derive from Dr. Martineau’s valedictory can 
easily be gathered from such sentences as 
these : 


“Christianity, as defined or understood in 
all the churches which formulate it, has been 
mainly evolved from what is transient and 
perishable in its sources; from what is unhis- 
torical in its traditions, ro se in its 
preconceptions, and misapprehended in the 
oracles of its prophets. Seem the fable of 
Eden to the imagination of the last trumpet, 
the whole story of the divine order of the 
world is dislocated and deformed.” 

‘* To consecrate and diffuse, under the name 
of ‘Christianity,’ a theory of the world’s econo- 
my thus made up of illusions from obsolete 
stages of civilization, immense resources, ma- 
terial and moral, are expended, with effect no 
less deplorable in the province of religion than 
would be, in that of science, hierarchies and 
missions for propagating the Ptolemaic astro- 
nomy and inculcating the rules of necromancy 
and exorcism” (p. 650), 


The subject of Book ILI, is ‘‘ Authority Arti- 
ficially Misplaced ,” and its first chapter treats 
of ‘“*The Catholics and the Church.” The 
notes of catholicity, sanctity, and apostoli- 
city, claimed by the Roman Church as proofs 
of its authority, are subjected to a searching 
examination which will invite ingenious eva- 
sion rather than a frank reply, if any children 
of the venerable mother choose to heed the 
challenge, as very likely they will not. The 
‘Protestants and the Scriptures” is the second 
topic of this Part. The treatment of the Paul- 
ine Epistles is extremely scanty and lacks 
clearness, Weare left in doubt what epistles 
are accepted as genuine. In this connection 
there is a passage, of surprising interest, illus- 
trating the possibility of grave mistakes in the 
attribution of authorship to celebrated per- 
sons. ‘ The Character of a Christian set forth 
in Paradoxes and Seeming Contradictions’ 
was published as Bacon’s in 1648, and is still 
widely quoted as his, his modern editors inclin- 
ing to doubt, but being unable to disprove, its 
authenticity. In 1865 it was shown by Dr. 
Grosart to be the work of Herbert Palmer, 
Master of Queens College, Cambridge, a West- 
minster divine, and to have been published as 
his both before and after its inclusion with 
Bacon’s writings. The Paradoxes fllustrate as 
well as ever the intellectual temper of the 
time, but Dr. Grosart’s discovery relieves 
Bacon’s character from much unjust imputa- 
tion, and makes absurd a little mountain of 





apology and abuse to which the Paradoxes 
have given rise. 

The treatment of the Synoptic Gospels ar- 
gues their indebtedness to a common source, 
Breaking them up into one hundred and seven- 
ty-four sections, Dr. Martineau finds that fifty- 
eight belong to all three. Of the unshared ele- 
ments thirty-one are found in Luke, seven in 
Matthew, and only three in Mark. Another 
interesting estimate is of the days of Jesus's 
ministry. Of four hundred and fifty implied 
by the Synoptics, only thirty-five are account- 
ed for; while once of three months, and again 
of two, there is a total silence. The conclusion 
is, from various lines of argument, that the 
Synoptics are ‘‘ composed of mixed materials, 
aggregating themselves through three or four 
generations; they report no authorship in any 
case, and no date, except of their unhistorical 
accretions.” For the birth and infancy of 
Jesus, thirty years behind his ministry, with 
their ‘‘false chronology, irreconcilable con- 
tradictions, historical prodigies, and fabulous 
mode of prediction,” they offer us no points of 
contact whatever. The interest increases with 
the entrance of the Fourth Gospel on the scene 
of the discussion. Dr. Martineau’s conclusions 
here, with those of Dr. Tayler, saintliest of 
English Unitarians, have long been a griev- 
ance to the Unitarian conservative. His con- 
clusion that the Gospel made its appearance 
midway of the second century is more signi- 
ficant because of his confession of ‘‘ the 
strongest drawing of sympathy towards the 
characteristics of this Gospel.” Reviewing the 
external testimony, the results he attains are 
that it was ‘‘ probably not known to Justin 
(about 155), possibly to the author of the Cle- 
mentines (about 170), cited by Apol- 
linaris (about 175), for the first time named 
by Theophilus of Antioch (about 180); the 
Fourth Gospel would seem to have become 
known in the sixth or seventh decade of the 
second century, and to have ceased to be 
anonymous in the eighth.” Any earlier date 
than the fifth decade of the second century is 
found too early for its appearance. The battle 
has raged hottest around Justin’s quotations. 
But allowing them to be from the Fourth 
Gospel, Dr. Martineau’s conclusion is the 
same, 

A consideration of the internal character of 
the Gospel reaches the same result. Its rela- 
tion to the Apocalypse furnishes Dr. Mar- 
tineau with his most interesting critical theme. 
Those who have denied the Johannine author- 
ship of the Gospel have generally accepted 
that of the Apocalypse. Not so Dr. Martineau. 
The unity of its composition was first ques- 
tioned in 1882 by Dr. Voelter of Tiibingen, 
whose doubts have since been confirmed to Dr. 
Martineau’s satisfaction, but with a difference. 
Dr. Martineau, following Harnack, who fol- 
lows here his pupil Eberhard Vischer, finds in 
the Apocalypse of John a Jewish Apocalypse 
with Christian interpolations, including the 
three introductory chapters and an Epilogue, 
ch, xxii, 6-21. The Jewish part was a product 
of the period immediately preceding the fall of 
Jerusalem in 70 a. D. The final recension was 
probably not before 136 a. p. The relation of 
the fourth Gospel to the Paschal Controversy 
has always been with Dr. Martineau one of the 
most conclusive arguments against the Johan- 
nine authorship, and that is here worked out 
with great carefulness. In his elaborate treat. 
ment of the Acts of the Apostles, Dr. Marti- 
neau keeps the general course of the Tiibingen 
school, but is less ‘vigorous and rigorous” 
than Hilgenfeld. 

We must pass over Book III, in which re- 
vealed religion is distinguished from natural 
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religion as intuitional belief—a very doubtful 
business, The first chapter of Book IV isa 
severely earnest treatment of apocalyptic reli- 
gion as the travesty of revealed. Chapters 
follow on ‘‘ Theories of the Person of Jesus,” 
‘* Theories of the Work of Jesus,” and ‘‘ Theo- 
ries of Union with God.” Never before has 
there proceeded from any Unitarian writer, 
with any such elaboration, such a frank con- 
fession of the divergence of Unitarian opinion 
from the New Testament standards. Indeed, 
Dr. Martineau finds in the New Testament 
much more confirmation of traditional ortho- 
doxy than does the new orthodoxy of the pre- 
sent time. He does not, therefore, propose to 
desert the Unitarian camp, for his Christianity 
is the personal religion of Jesus, and this he 
finds miserably overlaid and disfigured by 
those elements which are most favorable to a 
traditional orthodoxy. 

The most significant feature of these chapters 
is the insistence that Jesus did not regard him- 
self as the Messiah in any sense, even the most 
spiritual, This insistence is strongly at vari- 
ance with the average tendency of critical 
opinion, but Dr. Martineau’s reasuning is close- 
ly knit and cannot easily be broken through. 
The resurrection fares as the Messiahship, and 
just as we are thinking that the sifted sedi- 
ment of the residuum must be very small 
indeed, we are told (p. 602), ‘‘ The portions of 
the Synoptic texts which remain on hand, after 
severing what the foregoing rules exclude, can 
by no means be accepted en masse as all equally 
trustworthy. They are relieved simply of the 
impossible, and contain only what might be 
true.” And then begins another process of ex- 
clusion, in which we sometimes seem to catch 
a note of personal preference, as if Dr. Marti- 
neau were constructing a man after his own 
heart. We often wish that he would give us 
chapter and verse for some of the features of 
that personality which he evokes from the wide 
ruin he has made, Certainly no reverent dis- 
ciple of Jesus has ever stripped away so much 
of the traditional raiment of Jesus. Does not 
even Strauss, in bis new ‘ Leben Jesu,’ leave us 
more of history and fact? But in his closing 
chapters Dr. Martineau, on a mere film of bio- 
graphy, strings, likea row of opalescent beads, 
his views of the purely buman personality of 
Jesus, In the response of the human soul to 
this personality, as to all spiritual excellence 
higher than its own, Dr. Martineau finds the 
Seat of Authority in Religion. 
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The Story of Tonty. By Mary Hartwell 
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Allan’s Wife, and Other Tales. 
Haggard. Harper & Bros. 
A Waif of the Plains. By Bret Harte. Boston: 
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Ir Stepniak’s ‘ Russia Under the Tsars’ is, as it 
has every appearance of being, an unexagge- 
rated statement of facts, there is very little fic- 





tion in his ‘Career of a Nihilist.’ The novel- 
ist’s hand is shown only in the construction of 
a consecutive narrative and in the limitation 
and concentration of action. Every reader of 
newspapers is familiar with the incidents of 
the novel, and has already a fairly distinct im- 
pression of the character of Audrey and his 
fellow-conspirators. What the character lacks 
in variety it makes up in terribly centralized 
force—force is indeed a weak word to describe 
the fury that possesses the Nihilist, and whirls 
him madly along a road that leads to an igno- 
minious death or more horrible death in life. 
No revolutionary movement has ever presented 
such a spectacle of self-immolation, and no 
self-immolation bas ever appeared so futile 
and unfruitful of results. Ever since the im- 
perial ukase of Alexander II. recalled to Rus- 
sia those young subjects who, spread about 
civilized Europe, were imbibing, along with 
general and harmless knowledge, particular 
and dangerous notions of political freedom, 
every Nihilist and group of Nihilists has fought 
the autocracy with similar heroism, similar 
ineffectiveness, and the issue of the struggle is 
ever—like the judgments of the Czar’s tribu- 
nals—inevitably decided beforehand. 

Stepniak’s ckaracters are as typical of the 
Nihilists of twenty-five years ago as of the Ni- 
hilists of to-day. The movement began by a 
peaceful propaganda of subversive socialistic 
literature; when the propagandists were op- 
pressed, they retaliated with violence and made 
the murder of the Czar their chief aim and ob- 
ject. Except that the Terrorist party may 
now be in the minority and the propagand 
ists, or Peasantists, in the majority, a quarter 
of a century has wrought no change or pro- 
gress. The autocracy has become more cruel, 
despotic, and altogether abominable, but its 
enemies have never, so far as the world knows, 
formed a plan, or even conceived an idea, 
which, if executed, would probably destroy it. 
In Stepniak’s novel nothing strikes the foreign- 
er so forcibly as the limited vision of the con- 
spirators. If half the ingenuity 
eluding the ubiquitous police and making use- 
less attempts to rescue imprisoned comrades 
were devoted to formulating a wider revolu- 
tionary scheme, the cause would be more hope- 
ful, the actors more likely to attract universal 
sympathy. Their lack of political sagacity 
and of power to combine, to work silently, and 
to wait, may perhaps be attributed to their 
youth. If every Nihilist is to be shot or exiled 
before he is thirty years old, a Czar and his 
minions and myrmidons are likely to reign for 
ever in the way that suits themselves, 

The chief hope for the remaining one hun- 
dred millions of Russians lies, as Stepniak 
points out, in the intervention of other nations 
on the ground of a common humanity. One 
of the contentions of adherents of the ‘‘re- 
ligion of humanity" is, that it has a greater 
active force'for good than Christianity, tram- 
melled with dogma, ever had. If any of its 
high priests were to begin to preach 4 crusade 
against the Czar, as Peter the Hermit preached 
against the infidel defiling Christianity’s Holy 
of Holies, it would be interesting to see how 
many avowed Humanitarians would flock 
from their shops and offices and higher places 
to do military service, to right such horrible 
wrongs with fire and sword. No better prac- 
tical test of the active force of an abstract, 
impersonal religion could possibly be imagined, 

Mr. Blackmore's novels are always different 
from other people's, and the difference is gene- 
rally in his favor. He is more strongly and 
seriously dramatic than some, more thoughtful 
and truth-loving than many; he goes immea- 
surably more slowly than most, ‘Kit 


shown in 


and 





AD1 


Kitty’ widens the gulf of separation, and may 
possibly be another proof of the author's supe 
The title is one 
of those which compel inferences. 


riority to his average brother. 
It forecasts 
a novel perhaps drowsy and sensuous, perhaps 
sprightly and mischievous, certainly light in 
touch, with hints of frivolity. 
ever expect it to be more than drowsy, more 
than dull 
novels that have ever been 


No one could 


—one of the most solemnly stupid 
written In any 
tongue, 

The story is told by Kit, a rarely bucolic 
specimen to be domiciled near London in the 
year 1860, Kit isa market gardener who falls 
in love with Kitty, a maiden of comparatively 
Before their marriage Kitty's 
story is the same as Cinderella’s, unenlivened 
by such delightful surprises as the pumpkin 
coach ball Her 
mother is a person worth dwelling upon be 


high degree. 


and gorgeous dresa step- 


cause she is as vicious as Cindere!la’s and al! 
the other stepmothers that have ever lived, 
put together. 
beauty and ferocity of temper. 
her sister's marriage with the Hon. Thomas Bul 


In her youth she was famed for 
On the eve of 


wray, she took a notion to marry the gentle 
man herself, so she locked up the sister in a 
barn and forced the flancé to elope with her 
By the time she bad had a son and two daugh 
ters, all quite as wicked as she, the Honorable 
Thomas withdrew from the family cirele, and 
sought the joys of peace and a quiet life in 
South America, that 
lively struggle existence 

on among the 
divers States speedily 

and when his death 
Bulwray took to her bosom another 
with a daughter Kitty. All the Bulwrays let 
loose their frolicsome spirits on Kitty 


where, at 
for 
cut-throat 
He 


news of 


period, os 
was yo, 
populations 
found rest, 


Mrs 


Vietim 


came, 


They 
beat her and starved her and prohibited her 
wearing anything but rags Even when Kit 
bas married her, and installed her in a vine 
clad cot, the wanton villatns still pursue her, 
and succeed in separating man and wife for 
The 


premely ascendant when Nemesis comes on the 


two miserable years Bulwray star is su 
scene and completely satisfies the demands of 
poetic and fairy-tale justice. Nemesis takes a 
most awful shape and most unexpected, that 
of the Honorable Thomas, not dead at all, but 
made horrible by leprosy, come home to have 
it out with madam before the grave shall close 
over him. His vengeance is thorough— culmi 

nating ina Bulwray family fight in which fa 

ther and son are slain, and which madam sur 

vives only to become a raving maniac. 

This slight sketch of the plot shows that its 
materials are thrilling and of an honorable an 
tiquity. Nothing short of a transcription of 
the book could prove that the accusation of 
stupidity is not an aspersion recklessly flung 
upon Mr. Blackmore, It is through the elabo 
rate torpor of Kit’s style, with its pompous af- 
fectation of nalveté, that he achieves a stu- 
pidity quite beyond the range, and, we hope, 
the aspiration, of any eontemporary. 

Mr. Black's singing hero, Prince Fortunatus, 
like Kit, loves above his station, only to have 
his affection blighted by a ‘‘ No,” sweeter, how 
ever, than another's ‘‘ Yes.” After a proper 
season of alternate self-abnegation and despe- 
rate follies, winding up in brain fever, he con- 
soles himself with the faithful adoration of a 
young Italian person no better than himself 
socially, and rather worse artistically. No 
genius is needed to extend these simple sorrows 
into a very dull romance; the wonder here is, 
that, interwoven with equally simple joys, 
they make a very readable story, which gently 
stimulates curiosity to the end, and then mo- 
destly effaces itself from memury. 
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Prince Fortunatus is a well-known ingredient 
of modern society ; he seems to have become an 
essential one. Women cry for him. He has 
routed the parrot and the canary, and in draw- 
ing-rooms where he deigns frequently to loll, a 
diminution of worship for small, long-haired 
dogs is noticeable, Sometimes he sings, some- 

times paints, sometimes reads Browning with 
original notes, sometimes only looks. Occa- 
tionally he ‘‘draws” by extravagant affecta- 
tion. In this phase Mr. Gilbert satirized him. 
Male relations generally consider him harmless 
and scrupulously avoid him, Once in a great 
while he has some manly qualities, and would 
be a very good fellow if it weren’t for the 
women, Prince Fortunatus is of the occasion- 
al lot, and probably would never have dis- 
credited his sex if he badn’t been *‘ taken up” by 
Lady Adela. Lady Adela is the ‘‘ tall and ele- 
gant young English matron” made familiar to 
the vulgar by Mr. DuMaurier. She and her 
tall and elegant sisters are badly afflicted with 
the modern craze for notoriety, and in their 
pursuit of it are far more reprehensible than 
are short and scrubby female nobodies, who 
have at least the excuse of pressing pecuniary 
necessity. The satire on these elegant ladies is 
not keen enough to provoke the displeasure of 
their prototypes, nor to move them to reform, 

Mr. Black reserves his scorn for Quirk, the 
literary hack whom Lady Adela coddles un- 
scrupulously in order to secure favorable 
notices of ber trashy novel. Quirks are offen- 
sive creatures, but, for all their power to make 
or unmake literary reputations, quite un- 
worthy of so much wrath. Besides, this one is 
not nearly so amusing to read about as are 
Lady Adela and her sisters ; not half so mirth- 
provoking as the stately Miss Honnor 
Cunyngham, the object of Mr. Black's homage, 
as she was the adored of Prince Fortunatus 
even after she had refused him. Mr. Black's 
enthusiasm for a woman who can cast a fly 
increases with every novel. Here is one who, 
for several successive weeks, does nothing but 
fish, barely desisting long enough during the 
daylight to snatch a scanty meal. In the eve- 
nings she sits about silently smiling at the artis- 
tic diversions of her feather-brained sisters-in- 
law. Mr, Black wishes to represent her as im- 
mensely superior, yet benignantly tolerant, 
whereas every one knows that, after her day’s 
labor, the mental effort of keeping herself 
awake is all she is equal to. Her ultimate 
marriage with the somnolent Lord Rock- 
minster is a very good proof of her intellectual 
calibre, The skill to land a salmon may be a 
picturesque accomplishment for an otherwise 
charming girl, but it doesn’t seem to be a sufti- 
cient reason for apotheosis, 

In ‘ The Story of Tonty,’ Mrs, Catherwood 
continues her efforts to popularize the history 
of French exploration in America. A history 
made by men of striking personality and fre- 
quently brilliant antecedents presents to the 
writer of romance an embarrassment of choice, 
and Mrs, Catherwood has twice chosen well. 
She perceives an opportunity, but fails to make 
the best of it. She is hampered by the old- 
fashioned notion that romance is inseparable 
from love, and rejects much truth that is both 
romantic and dramatic, to make room for me- 
lodramatic fiction. A man does not need to 
be a Dollard, a La Salle, or a Tonty to love, 
fortunately or unfortunately, and a_ story 
which leaves in the reader’s mind the impres- 
sion that these heroic figures were, before all 
things, lovers, is defective and derogatory to 
their real historic dignity. The author is so 
cceupied in working up tictitious passion of 
Jua Salle for the ascetic Jeanne Le Ber, and of 
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for exploration of unknown lands—the passion 
which won them enduring fame—-seems second- 
ary and insignificant, No prominence is given 
by illustrative incident to the great qualities 
of the two men, the irrepressibly initiative 
spirit of the one, and the resourceful loyalty 
of the other. Mrs, Catherwood even slights 
her avowed motive, to pay honor to the me- 
mory of Henri de Tonty, whom she, somewhat 
enthusiastically, calls La Salie’s ‘ greater 
friend.” She has used very little of the mate- 
rial furnished by Tonty’s authenticated narra- 
tive, which is full of instances of his patience 
and courage in carrying out the designs of his 
leader, and which offers the best and also the 
most romantic testimony to the capacity for 
friendship possessed by the man with the iron 
hand. Itis very hard to see why, for the sake 
of a trivial theatrical situation, she should 
have rejected the facts concerning Tonty’s 
long ignorance of La Salle’s death. It is al- 
most wicked to throw away such a chance for 
fine characterization of a chosen hero as that 
presented by Tonty’s few short sentences re- 
ferring to the months of weary, anxious wait- 
ing for news, and his description of the fruit- 
less quest to the Gulf of Mexico undertaken 
long after La Salle’s body had been left to the 
buzzards by the banks of Trinity River. 

No fault can be found with the author’s pre- 
judice in favor of one of her heroes when she 
refers to the continual quarrels between La 
Salle and his enemies. Many of his enemies 
were, indeed, his creditors; but on the whole he 
was unfairly treated in life and maligned after 
death, and is worthy of unstinted admiration. 
We are glad that Mrs, Catherwood refrained 
from printing in foot-notes facsimiles of La 
Salle’s unpaid bills. Her propensity for dis- 
pensing foot-note information is fatiguing. 
People who don’t know where the romancer 
differs from the historian don’t care, and peo- 
ple who do know don’t need to be told. 

Mr. Haggard’s volume entitled ‘ Allan’s 
Wife’ includes the literary remains of Hunter 
Quatermain, or, at least, a portion of them. 
We can never be sure that we are reading 
positively the last yarn of that bold yet lach- 
rymose adventurer, ‘The title story tells how 
he courted and married that wife to whom 
sentimental and obscure references may be 
found in many of his published works. The 
course of his true love was frequently rufted 
by the insane jealousy, not of a rival suitor, 
but of a Babyan-frau—that is, a creature born 
a woman and bred a baboon. When the ba- 
boon-woman realizes that the Hunter has hope- 
lessly distanced her in her mistress’s affectiong, 
she goes away and meditates vengeance. She 
is reasonably sure of accomplishing that, be- 
cause she has hosts of baboons at her beck and 
eall, and can manage them admirably, thanks 
to ber perfect familiarity with their language. 
In due season she swoops upon the Hunter’s 
paradise, destroys it, and drives him forth 
sorrowing into a lonely world, The baboon 
episode is the only one in the book which does 
not appear to be a réchauffé of those episodes 
on the narration of which the Hunter’s diffi- 
dence always makes it painful for him to enter, 
and out of which he never comes second-best. 

It seems a long time now since Bret Harte 
has given us anything except réchauffés. The 
materials which make up ‘A Waif of the 
Plains’ are worn to death. The first incident, 
the loss of two children from an emigrant, 
train crossing the great central plains, is pa- 
thetic, and the boy’s self-sacrificing care of the 
little girl promises an interesting development, 
The promise is not fulfilled. The subsequent 
adventures of Clarence Brant are sensational, 





Ponty for Mlle. Cavelier, that their passion 


meets with are feeble and faint images, pale 
ghosts of the motley throng of vagabonds, ter 
ribly alive, who conquered the reading world 
when Bret Harte sent them trooping forth to 
make known the West unto the East and be 
yond, There is a generally accepted belief or 
supposition that when a story-teller loses the 
fire and vigor of youth, the compensation for 
the loss is increased literary grace, a smooth 
er, more polished, more effective literary 
style. Such compensation, poor as it is, is 
denied us by Bret Harte. His early sto- 
ries had a spontaneous perfection of form, 
They seemed to be born, not made. The sad 
dest evidence of falling off in‘ A Waif of the 
Plains’ is its aimless incompleteness. With 
Bret Harte, distinctively American fiction (fic- 
tion that could never have been written in any 
country except America) sprang into being. 
He was the creator, and now he is among the 
destroyers. It is always sad to see a man not 
only falling short of his best, but belittling it; 
it is especially so in literature. In some coun- 
tries there is a custom of giving pensions to 
literary men who have arrived at the stage of 
incapable senility ; America might improve on 
that custom by pensioning writers when the 
first signs of decadence are noted, on condition 
that they shall never more put pen to paper. 
The whole action of ‘The Dean’s Daughter’ 

turns upon an exaggerated idea of self-sacri- 
fice, The fact is continually insisted upon that 
Vera Dormer is a ‘‘ Bohemian,” from her earli 
est introduction at nine years old, when al 
ready her independence and fine horsemanship 
are her strong points, At eighteen she per- 
forms the extraordinary feat of catching a 
runaway horse — herself upon horseback — 
whose rider is her chief rival and enemy, thus 
saving the girl’s life at what seemed the cer- 
tain loss of her own. Later, when this same 
Edith Cranley is married, but is known to be 
forming a dangerous intimacy with a dissipat- 
ed army ofticer, Vera voluntarily places her- 
self in an exceedingly anomalous position to 
save the reputation of this weak-minded wo- 
man, who, of course, allows the deception to 
be spread abroad as truth. Asafurther irony, 
her husband sees fit, on account of these re- 
ports, to break off Edith’s acquaintance with 
Vera, whose heroism is called actively into 
play to prevent her telling him the actual 
facts. And to crown this singular young wo- 
man’s actions, she accuses herself in open 
court of having forged the signature to a will, 
in order to protect the man who, from the pure- 
ly unselfish purpose of saving an estate to its 
rightful heir, and thwarting a villain, did com- 
mit the forgery. It is a strange story, well 
and evenstrongly written, but in no sense either 
comfortable or satistactory. 

Many are called to write a great book, but 
few arechosen. It is evident that prohibition 
and woman suffrage have not found their pro- 
phets in the authors of ‘ Warp and Woof,’ It 
is plentifuliy sprinkled with italics, abbrevia- 
tions, and quotation marks; its characters 
write ‘‘postals” and attend ‘‘ socials,” and 
much is called ‘‘real nice.” It is one of a large 
class of stories written with the best inten- 
tions, but with too evident lack of power and 
cultivation to produce much effect, in a way 
either moral or literary. 


RIBOT’S PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION, 


The Psychology of Attention, By Th. Ribot. 
Authorized translation, Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company. 1890, 
121, 


Svo, pp. 
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still to make acquaintance with it may well 
begin with Ribot’s little book on ‘ Attention,’ 
which all who have made progress in the new 
science will certainly wish to read. It is the 
chef @wuvre of one of the best of those stu- 
dents who have at length erected psychology 
into a science, 

Ribot regards the doctrine of attention as 
‘*the counter; art, the necessary complement, 
of the theory of association.” He means that 
attention is related to suggestion as inhibition 
to muscular contraction, Physiologists, how- 
ever, would scarcely rank inhibitibility with 
contractility as an elementary property of 
protoplasm. though suggestion by 
association may be likened to muscular action, 
how can the analogy be extended to the pro- 
cess of association itself, or the welding to- 
gether of feelings / 


Besides, 


This welding seems to be 
the only law of mental action; and upon it sug- 
gestion and inhibition of suggestion alike de- 
Attention is said by Ribot to modify 
reverie’s train of thought by inhibiting certain 
suggestions, and thereby diverting their energy 
to suggestions not inhibited. 
positive element of attention quite secondary. 
At the same time, we are told that the sole in- 
That is to 
say, a preconceived desire prepares us to seize 


pend. 


This makes the 


citement to attention is interest. 


promptly any occasion for satisfying it, A 
child’s cry, clatter talk for 
the mother’s attention 
because she is in some state of preparation for 
it. Ribot, however, does not remark that to 
say the mind acts ina prepared way is simply 
to say it acts from a formed association, such 
action not being inhibitory. If interest be the 
sole incitement to attention, it is that the 
energy spent upon the interesting suggestion 


drowned in of 


others’ ears, attracts 


leaves none for others, rather than that a posi- 
tive inhibition of the 
into the former. This only happens 
when attention is controlled for a 
purpose, If, in the beginning of his inquiry, 
Ribot had discarded the word 
‘‘attention,” and with it his feeble antithesis 
of association and attention, the truth would 
have shone out that the main phenomenon is 
emotional association, aided in certain cases by 
acts of inbibition. 

The most interesting and valuable parts of 
the book are those devoted to corporeal con- 
comitants of attention. Evidence is that in 
this act parts of the brain receive increase of 
blood. This must be due to stimulation of the 
vaso-motor nerves, belonging to the sympa- 
thetic system, under the intluence of the desire 
in the interest of which attention is excited. 
Moreover, in intense attention the breath is 
held, and in every case respiration is slack- 
There muscular 
actions: in external attention, the eyebrows 
and the skin ot the forehead over them are 
drawn up, the eyes opened wide and directed 
to the object, the jaw more or less dropped, 
and the whole body held immobile in an atti- 
tude as if approaching the object. In internal 
attention, the brow is contracted, the eyebrow 
lowered, the lid at least partially closed, the 
jaw clenched, the lips pursed up, the body 
usually immobile, preferentially in a sitting 
posture with the whole arms close to the trunk. 
There are, however, often motions, as walking 
up and down. These muscular states are indis- 
pensable conditions of attention. ‘It is im- 
possible to reflect while running at full speed 
or climbing a steep ascent.” “A child, seven 
years old,” not able to breathe through its 
to a 


latter throws waste 
energy 


couscious 


unscientific 


ened, are, besides, certain 


“had succeeded in 
learning, during a whole year, only the first 
Having be 


operated upon for its adepoid tumor, the same 


nose, owing tumor, 


three letters of the alphabet, en 





child in a single week learned the entire alpha- 
bet.” 

According to Ribot, these muscular actions 
are not aids to attention, but constitute atten- 
tion. The notion that we think with our mus- 
cles is very attractive to the whole new school. 
Ask why, and you are told, because ‘ every 
act of volition, whether impulsive or prohibi 
tory, acts only upon muscles and through mus 
cles; any other conception is vague, incompre- 
This little burst of 
emphasis signifies defective evidence. When 
positive evidence is at hand, it is calmly put 
have be 
The truth is, all these 
For 
theory of connection of soul and body, they 


hensible, and chimerical.” 


in; when prejudices to addressed, 
warmth is in order. 


physiological psycbologists are ‘* monists.” 


have struck a kappy compromise between ma- 
terialism that 
mind and matter are simply two aspects of 
the same thing. If the balance were really 
preserved between the opposing 
the result would 
with philosophic pessimism, 
with 

balance held 
sicists? They say, for example, that unorga 
nized matter feels, if at all, very little. But 
when we expect them to balance this by cases 


and spirituaJism, in bolding 


tendencies, 
be a doctrine in harmony 
but not easily 
facts. But is 
the psychophy- 


reconciled observed 


the even by 


in which mind is barely, if at all, connected 
with matter, they insist, on the contrary, that 
ot 


mentation and remission, and that soul only 


the attributes of matter do not admit aug 
exists as an aspect of that which otherwise ap- 
pears as corporeal, What is this but making 
mind to be a special determination of that 
universal substance which is generally known 
And to make mind a spe: 
would 


to us as matter? iali- 
zation of matter 


phrases apart. to be materialism, 


seem, metaphysical 


In our day, 


the charge of being materialist will scare no 
body; and all the facts of life show depend 
ence of soul upon body. Yet common sense 


will never admit that feeling can result from 


sound logic 


any mechanical contrivance; and 
refuses to accept the makeshift hypothesis that 


consciousness is an ‘' ultimate’ 


property of 


matter in general or of any chemical sul 
stance. 
No philosophy will endure which does not 


freely allow to every reason, every fact, its 


full force. But this school is for ever exagge- 





rating the resemblances of psychical and 
physical phenomena, for ever extenuating their 






fe 
Ob 


differences. Ribot, for example, 
of the ‘‘ mechanism of 


even attempts to apply to it the physical dis- 


association,” and 


tinction of potential and kinetic energy. But 
looking at the matter without 
or with that student 
analogy between the process of association at 
any mechanical 
be very close. Both are operations governed 
by law, it istrue. Butthe law of 
is absolute, prescribing (after two positions are 


prepoussession, 
of a of mechanics, the 


motion does not appear to 


mecbanics 


given) the precise point of space where eact 
particle shall be at each instant of time 
the force of association is essentially a 
one ideas that 
having a gentle tendency t& 
other), and if it were made absolute, i 
at once be rigidly bound together, and the 


(two have occurred t 


whole phenomena of learning, or generaliz 
tion, which is the essence of association, would 
be put to death. 

Again, alike in the physical and the psychi- 
cal world, we find trains of 


causation. 


latter, it is the past alone which dire 


involuntarily influences the present by associa 
tion; the future we only divine; and all our 
efforts are to make our present acti 


idea of that future. In the physi- 


form to our 








AOS 


cal world, on the contrary, regard being bad 


ion of energy, which 


to the law of the conservat 
denies any primordial force depencent on ve 
locity, the past and the future are in relations 
to the present precisely similar to one another 


a fact which appears from the circumstance 


that, in the equations of motion, the sign of the 
of time 


signs of the velocities are reversed 


tow may le reversed, provided the 
and still the formule will 
We that these 
bet ween and mechanical 


to blot 


being unchanged 
Intact, 
distinctions 


remain will not say 
mental 
actions are facts large enough ut their 
for 


neither be overlooked nor disregarded, bi 


should 


it the 


slight resemblances, these latter 


distinctions will certainly be prominent in a 
well-proportioned view of the subjects, 
doubtedly, there are physical phenomena in 


which gentle forces seem to act, and othe 


which seem to violate the principle of 








but these appearances are due to a pr iple 
different from a law of motion, namely, to the 
action of probability. The type of such phe 
nomena is the viscosity of a gas, and the regu 
larity of this, closely approximate but not 
strictly exact, is due to the countless t 8 
f molecules which are flying about in all dires 

tions with almost every rate of speed. That 
there is analogy between spreading of motion 
through a gas by viscosity and associat f 
ideas peed not be d red, 

In regard to the doctrine that v n 
sists 10, OF IS ay aspect Of, tiuscular mitra 
tion or inhibition, it is to be considered tha 
considerable time elapses during the passage of 
the motor impulse down tl nerve During 
this interval we seem to be aware of a stris 


ing, like that of nightmare At anv rate 
something has taken place in which the muscle 
had no part The musele might even be ar 
utated before the impulse rea Lit. B 

4 rnotor ip ™ i t is be Tit ite 

a nerve fibre t transmitted over how 
can we be sure that this iatt may " 
igaimst al \ stea es | stat Iscie 





ry net S Se sopent 

tw forms atte i 

by irse of utward 

that w . tr ed iron 

e purposes, he terms tl t 

ers i ¢ s »iantt ifa Now, 
suppose a man in a su t of anger black 
guards another, can it be said that his speech 





was 0? unta simply because it Was not 
ntrolle And if he wished to excuse 

self on the gre i of sudden provocation, 

would he sav that his language was purely 

spontaneous It would seem etter ¢ all 

Very a ton W ss ject t Wara Col 

tro fa whet r actualy ntr ad or 

not, and to apply tt ms} s only 
to those acts which are tlexes from exter 
nal stimuli. 
Phe translation is suff ntly good, and tl 
pen | { is doing useful work in publishing 
such books. 
DANA’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS 

Characteristics of Vol es. With contribu 
tions of facts and principles from the Ha 
waiian Islands. By James D. Dana, Dodd, 
Mead & C< Sta) 

Cora’s and Coral Islands. Third edition. By 
J sb). Dana, LL. D., Professor of Geology, 
et Dodd, Mead & Co 13, 

ly now half a century since the author of the 

above-named works, then in histwenty-seventh 

year, made is first visit to the active anid 
dormant volcanoes of the Sandwich Island 
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In spite of his youth, he already possessed a 
thorough scientific training, and, what is more 
difficult to obtain, a wide geological field expe- 
rience. In 1834 he had visited the volcanic re- 
gion of the Mediterranean, and made an exami- 
nation of Vesuvius, of whose varied and de- 
structive eruptions we possess an almost con- 
tinuous record since the commencement of the 
Christian era, and of Stromboli, also classical 
in the records of vulcanism as being the only 
known volcano that has been in a constant 
state of activity during the past 3,000 years, 
In 1838 he had been appointed geologist of the 
Wilkes Exploring Expedition, and, before 
reaching the Sandwich Islands, had already 
visited the most important scenes of volcanic 
energy in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, In 
1841 the good ship Peacock, on which he was 
voyaging, was wrecked on the bar at the 
mouth of the Colur:)ia River in Oregon, but 
the young geolog!= with his shipmates suc- 
ceeded in reachiag tne shore of his native land 
at Cape Disappointment. After some investi- 
gations among the extinct volcanoes of the 
Pacific Coast, he returned to his professional 
duties at Yale College. 

In 1860 Prof. Dana made another visit to 
Vesuvius, and in 1887, for a second time, he 
journeyed to the Sandwich Islands, and made 
further personal examinations of the Hawaiian 
volcanoes, Some of the scientific observations 
made during this last trip were published in 
the American Journal of Science, and to 
them, in a recent paper upon the Tertiary vol- 
canoes of Scotland, read before the Geological 
Society of London, Prof. J. W. Judd, Presi- 
dent of the Society, made the following strik- 
ing allusion: 

**Geologists all over the world may well 
hesitate as to which calls for the greater admi- 
ration—the vigor and enthusiasm which 
prompted our esteemed foreign member to 
undertake a journey of ten thousand miles in 
order to clear up difficulties left in his original 
studies of the district in 1840, or the new and 
valuable results obtained by the investigations 
of one who, after nearly a half-century of 
thought and inquiry, has returned to the field 
of his early observations.” 

Every student of geology is familiar with 
Dana’s various text-books of geology and mine- 
ralogy which have long held the higbest posi- 
tion in their respective branches, in Europe as 
well as in America, Every investigator and 
working geologist appreciates the great value 
of his theoretical views upon the larger prob- 
lems in regard to the structure of our globe, 
which have been arrived at with great caution 
and afier an immense accumulation of facts of 
personal observation, and hence have long stood 
the test of practical application to the phe- 
nomena of nature, where more brilliant and 
startling, but less well-founded, hypotheses 
have gradually been set aside. Moreover, in 
spite of his great modesty and entire absence 
of self assertion, it has fallen to the lot of few 
scientific men to find during their life-time 
such universal recognition of their great merits, 
as much among foreigners as by their own coun- 
trymen. He was one of the original founders 
of the National Academy of Science and of the 
Geological Society of America, and is honorary 
member of the foremost scientific societies of 
all the nations of Europe, 

It will be with more than usual interest, 
therefore, that the first systematic enunciation 
of his views upon the most mysterious and in- 
teresting of all geological phenomena, the 
outward and visible manifestations of vol- 
canic energy, will be greeted by the scientific 
world. No problem in nature has been more 
fruitful of speculative hypotheses than the 
cause and origin of the various phenomena of 
voleanic activity. Its solution involves the 





determination of the condition of our globe 
at the time of its first consolidation, of that of 
its interior at the present moment, and indi- 
rectly of the whole question of mountain build- 
ing and the manner of formation of the earth’s 
surface-reliefs, That it still remains so large- 
ly a purely speculative question is due in great 
measure to the fact that, at the critical periods 
of the manifestations of volcanic energy — 
that is, during active eruptions—close and ac- 
curate observations of volcanic phenomena 
are in most cases not only dangerous to human 
life, but physically impossible. 

Dana early recognized that in the eruptions 
of the Hawaiian volcanoes, which are of the 
non-explosive type—that is, consisting of quiet 
outflows of molten lava unaccompanied by 
the destructive showers of rock fragments, 
scoria, and volcanic ash, which, in the explo- 
sive eruptions of volcanoes of the Vesuvius 
type, have caused the principal losses of hu- 
man life—the most favorable opportunities 
were presented for an accurate scientific study 
of the phenomena of an active eruption. The 
main difference between these two types of 
eruptions lies in the characters of the respec- 
tive lavas, those of the Hawaiian volcanoes 
being of a basic basaltic rock, which is ex- 
tremely fusible, flowing with great freedom, 
and less readily choking its vents, while the 
explosive eruptions occur mainly with lavas of a 
more acid, and hence more viscous, nature; the 
hidden sources of energy and the forces which 
produce the eruption, however, being essen- 
tially the same in either case. The great draw- 
back to such a study,has been the distance of 
the Sandwich Islands from great scientific 
centres. Since his first visit to the Islands, 
however, Prof. Dana has kept up an active cor- 
respondence with intelligent residents, direct- 
ing and advising the conduct of their observa- 
tions, and the many scientific and semi-scien- 
tific visitors to these volcanoes in the last fifty 
years have, with a single exception, borne tes- 
timony to the correctness of his early observa- 
tions and the aid which they have received 
from his advice. His book bears evidence of 
the zeal with which this work has been car- 
ried on, in the surprisingly complete record 
which it furnishes of the various eruptions, 
during this period, of the two great Hawaiian 
volcanoes, Kilauea and Mauna Loa (Mount Loa). 

Searchers after first causes, and those who 
expect to find in every scientific work a com- 
plete and ready-made explanation of the phe- 
nomena of which it treats, will doubtless be 
disappointed in reading among his preliminary 
remarks the following frank statement of Prof. 
Dana: *' The origin of volcanic heat, the source 
of lava-columns beneath the volcano, the cause 
of the ascensive force in the lava-column, are 
subjects on which science has various opinions 
and no positive knowledge.” The position he 
thus takes is characteristic, and in marked 
contrast to that of another recent writer upon 
these volcanoes, who, though not having had a 
tithe of Dana’s field experience, and having 
made only a single brief examination of the 
volcanoes, boldly attacks the most abstruse 
theoretical speculations which suggest them- 
selves, and devotes an entire chapter to the 
discussion of the subjects which Dana dis- 
misses with the above brief but pungent re- 
mark, 

Although Dana devotes the principal part of 
his work to well-ascertained facts of observa- 
tion, and, as above explicitly stated, does not 
enter into the discussion of theoretical ques- 
tions which admit of no definite solution, he 
by no means avoids drawing general conclu- 
sions; but he frankly states their limits, and 
points out the direction in which future inves 





tigation may add to their confirmation or ela- 
boration. 

It is difficult to express in a few words the 
conclusions of so cautious and many-sided an 
observer as Dana, but it may be stated that he 
does not ascribe to the action of vapor of 
water so great a part in the production of 
voleanic energy as do Judd and others, al- 
though he regards it as a possible factor in in- 
creasing the action of the ascensive force in 
the lava column. This unknown ascensive 
force he regards not only as the means of sup- 
plying lava and heat, but also as an actual 
mechanical agent. Thus the ordinary work of 
such volcanoes as Kilauea and Loa is the 
gradual rise, in virtue of this ascensive force, 
of the lava in the interior conduit of the vol- 
cano, lifting up with it the floor of the crater, 
which in this case is partly covered with a thin 
lava crust, and in part is formed by lakes of 
molten, seething lava of varying size and form. 
At the time of the eruption, whether this erup- 
tion be an actual flow over the lip of the crater, 
or an escape of the lava through fissures opened 
in the flanks of the mountain (as has usually 
been the case in the later history of these vol- 
canoes), the interior reservoir of molten lava 
is partly drained and the floor of the crater 
subsides, leaving portions of the hardened 
crust clinging to its sides, During the ordi- 
nary work of the volcano (in the time between 
the eruptions) the crater reservoir gradually 
fills again, and the floor of the crater rises. 
The elastic force of rising, expanding, and 
escaping vapors during this time produces jets 
and fountains of lava within the crater, and 
vesiculation, with consequent increase of bulk, 
of the lava. 

With regard to the active eruption, he says: 
‘* In the preparation for a discharge the moun- 
tain has reached a critical state because of the 
elongation upwards of the fire-column; it is 
then only that the fracturing agency does its 
work; earthquakes are only a possible inci- 
dent.” But exactly what he considers this frac- 
turing agency may have been does not clearly 
appear. Not the sudden access of water to the 
lava column, which he admits as the possible 
cause of ejective action, because fracturing is 
a necessary precedent of such access, and in 
some cases the lavas flow off quietly through 
the fissures thus produced, without any disturb- 
ing or ejective effect in the crater, showing that 
the access of water is not a necessary result of 
the fracturing. 

To the question of fissure or massive erup- 
tions, as such, Dana does not directly refer, 
although he shows that the volcanic vents on 
the several islands of the Sandwich group are 
evidently situated on two great and nearly 
parallel fissures, while the main lava flows of 
the present day emanate from minor fissures in 
the flanks of the existing volcanoes. It seems 
likely, and probably this is the view of Dana, 
that as the field of observation of those who 
are actively contesting this question widens, 
they will find, as in so many other vexed ques- 
tions in geology, a part of the truth is involved 
in the view of either side and that both sides 
are partly right. 

A considerable proportion of the illustra- 
tions are taken from Dana’s original report on 
the Geology of the Wilkes Expedition, which, 
as he says, has been practically inaccessible to 
the reading public, since only one hundred 
copies of it were published by Government— 
an extremely niggardly number, as compared 
with those issued nowadays. His son, Prof. 


E. §8. Dana, contributes a very valuable 
chapter on the petrography of the Hawaiian 
Islands, which is, however, of rather techni- 
cal interest. 
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Dana’s ‘ Corals and Coral Islands’ 
been familiar to all who 
subject. As is well known, bis explorations in 
the Pacific Ocean followed in part the track of 
Darwin’s voyage of a few years before. On his 
arrival in Sydney, Australia, he first saw in 
the papers a_ brief of 
theory of the origin of atolls and barrier reefs, 
and, as he says in his preface, with the gene- 
rous enthusiasm The 
paragraph threw a flood of light over the sub- 
ject, and called forth feelings of peculiar satis- 
faction, and of gratefulness to Mr. Darwin, 
which still come up afresh whenever the sub- 
ject of coral islands is mentioned.” 
own observations not only confirmed Darwin’s 
theory, but led bim to consider it as more posi- 
tively established than did its author, and his 
conclusions on other points, though arrived at 
independently, were for the most part the 
same as those of Darwin. In the present edi- 
tion of Dana’s book, which appropriately fol- 
lows close upon the beels of the last edition of 


has long 


are interested in this 


statement Darwin’s 


of the true scientist: 


Dana’s 


Darwin’s ‘Coral Reets,’ recently noticed in 
these columns, considerable new material in 
text, maps, and illustrations has been added 
to the last edition to bring it up to date. No 
little space, naturally, is devoted to a discussion 
of the objections which have recently been ad- 
vanced ayainst the theory of subsidence as a 
necessary corollary of coral-reef growth. 
author’s conclusions may best be expressed in 
his own words: 


Our 


“With the theory of abrasion and solution 
to make lagoon-basins and the deep channels 
inside of barriers incompetent, and also that of 
current drift, all the hypotheses of objectors 
to Darwin’s theory are alike weak; for they 
have made these processes their reliance, 
whether appealing toa calcareous, or volcanic, 
or pelagic-growth, or mountain-peak basement 
of the structure. The subsidence which the 
Darwinian theory requires has not been op- 
posed by the mention of any fact at variance 
with it, nor by setting aside the argument in 
its favor; and it has found new support in the 
facts from the Challengers soundings off 
Tahiti that had been put in array against it, 
and strong corroboration in the evidence of 
subsidence from the West Indies,” 

‘* Darwin’s theory, therefore, still remains as 
the theory that accounts for the origin of 
atalls and barrier islands, which is not true of 
any other that has been proposed.  Fringing 
reefs and isolated coral-reef banks may form in 
shallow water within the growing-depth of 
reef-making corals, and on any kind of bottom. 
But atolls, barrier-reefs, and coral formations 
of great thickness require, as a rule, the aid of 
slow subsidence, as has been true of nearly all 
the thick rock formations over the continents.” 


The only direct reference to the theory of 
the permanence of continental and oceanic 
areas which Dana has done so much to estab- 
lish and build up, and which has found so much 
additional confirmation in the later investiga- 
tions of deep-sea conditions, and of the distri- 
bution of fauna and flora, especially on islands, 
occurs in the first of the above-mentioned 
volumes, where a chapter is devoted to ‘ Vol- 


canoes and Deep-Sea Topography.” Dana 


does not agree with Darwin in considering 
that the regions of volcanic islands in the 


Pacific are areas of elevation, and in this chap- 
ter he shows that facts do uphold the 
theory that volcanic action has been predomi- 
nant in determining the position of deep-sea 
troughs, although, by undermining the crust 
it may have caused some local 
within a score of miles of the scene of activ 
Erosion, and the loading of the crust by 

mulation of sediment, he shows to be even le 
available as causes for producing the great 
oceanic depressions. 
left to draw his own 
tive distribution of the greater depressions and 
elevations of the earth’s surface, 
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sented by its continents and great oceanic 
areas, was determined very early in its history, 
probably during the early movements of the 
first consolidated crust, and that while there 
have been relative elevations and depressions, 
in its subsequent history, of different portions 
of its respective areas, the broader features of 
the two have held a permanent relative rela- 
tion, 

The chief arguments brought forward at the 
present day in favor of the permanence of 
the ocean basins are: First, the higher specific 
gravity of the earth’s crust beneath those ba- 
sins, as inferred from pendulum observations, 
and the further inference that the greater den- 
sity has obtained since the original consolida- 
tionof the earth. Second, the fact that almost 
all islands in the ocean tracts are formed of 
voleanic material, and not of the sedimentary 
rocks resulting from the abrasion of neighbor- 
ing land-masses, which constitute the bulk of 
our continents. Third, the absence of rocks of 
deep-sea origin in continental areas, Finally, 
the distribution of plant and animal life, both 
recent and fossil, agrees in the main with the 
present distribution of land areas. 


Leaves of a Life. Being the Reminiscences 


of Montagu Williams, Q.C. 2 vols. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1800. 


THE administration of justice under the com- 
mon law has always excited the amazement of 
the laity. The arguments by which men are 
ordinarily convinced of the truth of proposi- 
tions are to a great extent withdrawn from the 
consideration of juries, and the evidence that 
the law allows to be presented to them must 
be presented in accordance with rules that 
are, to say the least, highly complicated and 
technical. However wise these provisions of 
the law may be, their application practically 
causes the trial of an offender to become a 
game of skill—not that it is not also frequently 
a game of chance—in which the attainment of 
justice is only remotely considered. If the 
evidence is at all doubtful, and the prisoner’s 
counsel is the more skilful, the odds in his favor 
are very heavy, unless the judge, either from 
a professional desire to see the game played 
‘* for all it is worth,” or, occasionally, from a 
disposition to protect the interests of the pub- 
lic, chooses to take a hand, when the prestige 
of his position is apt to contro} the verdict. 

No better illustration of the results of the 
judge’s interposition—which is undeniably an 
impairment of the rigor of the game—can be 
cited than Mr. Williams’s story of the trial of 
a pawnbroker for receiving stolen goods. His 
counsel, having secured a disagreement, gave 
himself little concern about the retrial, in 
spite of Mr. Williams's friendly warning, and 
relied mainly upon an alibi. The 
summed up, however, in the following deadly 
manner. After repudiating, in traditional 
forensic style, the suggestion that there was a 
prejudice against the prisoner on account of 


judge 


his being a Jew, he proceeded : 
a 


‘“*Iit issaid he could not have received watches 
‘A,’ because the day on which they were said 
to have been purchased at his shop was h 
Sabbath day. It was a Saturday, which, as 
you know, is the Sabbath of that most ancient 
peopie ; and it is said that this good man could 
not have received the watches upon that day 
because, at the time when they were alleged to 
bave been purchased, he was at his synagogue 

ft is also urged in his defence that 
the day on which the watches * B’ 


praying. 

were dis- 
posed of at his shop was a day of fasting 
and humiliation among the Jews; that he 
was very strict in his religious observances; 
and that it the custom for Jews to pass 
that day in their synagogue in prayer. Wit. 
have 


is 
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Is 


nesses 


ate that 


Well, gentlemen, far be it from me to insin 

it is so, but it is an observation that 
I must make that there is the natural 
tion of the child to protect its parent. 
for one moment say that they came 
state that which is untrue—that is a matter 
entirely for you. Then his foreman gave evi 





I dos t 


here 





dence. Well, gentlemen, there again, 5 
know—he is a servant in the house, and is d 
pendent upon his master for his daily bread 
but that, again, is a matter entirely t 
you. One thing has struck me in ti pt 
gress of this case, and I'm sure it 

also have struck you it is a piece 
evidence that did not come to light on t 


previous trial, of which, by the by, you never 
ought to have heard. Certain documents were 
found in the prisoner's possession relating t& 
dealings, of the nature of usury, which he 
had with people of his native tow N 
while the learned counsel was addressing you 
I was adding up the amount of interest w 

this extremely religious man was in the! 

of exacting from his chents, and I find it 
amounts to the somewhat exorbitant sum o! 
from 180 to 200 per cent. “Now it has occurred 
to me—I don’t know whether th 


Ww. 


e same idea bas 


occurred to you—that this is just the sort of 
man who, either going to or returning fr 
his synagogue, might callin at his shop just 
see how matters were going on, but that al 


is entirely a question for you.” 





It is unnecessary to say that the jury 
not have to leave their seats to fi a verdict 
and there is nothing in the story t asi 
discontent with the result, But in another 


case, where the judge insisted upon a verd: 


alibi testified to by 


In opposition to an 





members of the prisoner's family, if was sulse 
quently proved beyond question that the v 
dict was erroneous The unfortunate v 

was eventually pardoned, but, as his fa y 
had no support but bis labor, they bad it 
meantime been sent to the almsbouse, and his 
wife had died, while the n himself bad ls 
come insane. Instances of this chara s 
fy the maxim that it is better that ten guilty 
men should escape rather than that ‘ 1 


cent man should be condemned 


On the other hand, Mr. Williams's feelings 
were not to be envied when he succeeded 
procuring the acquittal of a man charged w 
committing a peculiarly atrocious murder 
ly tohave him get drunk and go about 
town boasting that he had done the deed 
Many lawyers refuse to defend, in) murder 
cases, where they are personally satisfied of the 
guilt of the accused; but it does not appear 





that Mr. Williams adopted this principle, o1 
that it prevails at the English bar. ¢ 


ear 


= 





asuists 
may dispute about this, but it is that 
when one has undertaken the offi 
it is his duty to take every advantage that t 
to Any 


other rule would give rise to intolerable abuses ; 


ce of counsel, 
H e 
rules of the game allow his chent, 


but it cannot be denied that the desire for suc 
cess frequently leads counsel to take advan 
not ‘ Vere 


tages that are iby the principle. 


Under the English system of division of Ia- 
bor in the legal profession, the inducements t 
undertake criminal cases in court are much 


greater than in this country. The barrister is 


not required to come into personal communi 


cation with the accused, and he can try his 


case asa purely technical affair. The practice 
of going on circuit also unquestionably pro 
rit de corps that is lacking 


motes an ¢s} here, 


formation of 


and conduces, moreover, to the 
intimate professional acquaintanceships. Of 
his intimacy with Douglas Straight, Mr. Wil 


liams says : 


* On one occasion we had been fighting a case 
against one another before an Ajderman at 
Guildball, and, on leaving the building, we 
linked our arms and proceeded together in the 
direction of ‘ The Garrick,’ where we propose 
to have lunch. I shall never forget the re- 
mark that fell from one of the by-standers as 
we passed up the street : ‘ Lor’, Bill,’ we heard 





been called to prove this, those 
being his daughter and his son, 


witnesses 








him say, ‘ain't we bin sold! Why, we thought 
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they was quarrellin’ together inside, like cat 
and dog. it’s all a put-up-job, Bill. Just look 
at ’em now, arm-in-arm, and roarin’ with 
laughter like two old pals,’” 

Mr. Williams had a varied training. After 
leaving Eton, of which he has some good 
stories to tell, he became a master in the Ips- 
wich Grammar School, and then obtained a 
commission in the army. Tiring of this, he 
tried the stage, and married an actress, but 
soon determined to take up the profession 
which he followed with distinguished suecess 
until he was obliged to choose between certain 
death and the bare possibility of life afforded 
by the operation for the extirpation of the 
larynx. The resuit was fortunate, and, as he 
was unable to resume his practice, his friends 
secured his appointment as Metropolitan 
Magistrate as well as Queen’s Counsel. Con- 
sidering the nature of his training, it is rather 
surprising that he should have lost his head in 
trying his first case, which was a prosecution 
for horse-stealing. Upon hearing the verdict 
of acquittal, he says: ‘‘In my agony, think- 
ing that a great miscarriage of justice had 
taken place on account of my stupidity, I 
jumped up, and, heaven knows why, ex- 
claimed: ‘My lord, what’s to become of the 
horse ? Looking at me somewhat severely, 
the Judge said: ‘ What is that to do with you, 
sir? Don’t you think you’ve done enough ?” 

Of course, Mr. Williams went home and told 
his wife that he should never go into court 
again ; but it was not long before he overcame 
the difficulties of the start, and he states that 
he has defended more prisoners than any 
other living man. It may be added that he 
had the satisfaction of prosecuting successful- 
ly a money-lender who had fleeced him when 
he was in the army, and a professional dog- 
stealer who had once made him pay £20 for 
the recovery of a favorite animal. In the lat- 
ter case he drew two indictments, one for 
stealing a dog, which is only a misdemeanor, 
the other for the felony of stealing the collar, 
and by this device succeeded in giving the 
prisoner thirty months at hard labor. 

As we have intimated, it is necessary to ad- 
minister a sedative to the moral sense before 
the lay reader feels himself in harmony with 
the spirit of these anecdotes; but, this prelimi- 
nary attended to, nothing but enjoyment 
awaits him. There is not a dull page in the 
book, The specimens of Mr. Williams’s ad- 
dresses to juries in the appendix do not give 
one a very exalted idea of his ability, and as to 
the frontispiece, we are at a loss to know whe- 
ther it is intended as a portrait of the author 
or of one of the interesting persons that owe 
their liberty to his services. 


Sewerage and Land-Drainage. By George 
K. Waring, jr. D. Van Nostrand Co, 1889, 
“ded. 4to, pp. 400, 29 plates and 75 illustra- 
tions. 

THe underworld of drains and sewers is almost 

as important in the life of town-dwellers as the 

more manifest factors that are upon aud above 
the surface; and that they are out of sight 
should not make them out of mind to the ordi- 
nary citizen, any more than they can be to 
the sanitarian, Sanitarians, perhaps only 
sanitary engineers, are those specially interested 
in working out the various problems of drains 
and drainage, sewers and sewerage; but we are 
all concerned in their being successfully solv- 
ed. To architects we must intrust the build- 
ing of our dwellings, but the average house- 
holder should know something about. sites, 
walls, and ventilation, although never able nor 
required to draw up a working plan. So with 
sewers. Prosaicas the theme is, it is of daily 
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and increasing importance for oid towns and for 
new, and every resident on city ground should 
understand the principles if not the details. 

This volume, which might have been a dry 
and technical discussion, fit only for engineers, 
is a clear and interesting account of its title 
subject. Col. Waring’s facility of expression 
has presented a popular view without losing 
sight of the serious facts, In part it is an ap- 
peal to the laity, but not at the sacrifice of 
honesty. One motive is to proclaim that tke 
separate system of sewerage of which he is the 
conspicuous advocate, and which he does not 
hesitate to call Waring’s system, is the best; 
but the treatment is not sensational or exagge- 
rated, nor does it fail to credit other engineers 
with their work in these fields, and it discusses 
other than the small-pipe methods, The book 
is a distinct contribution to popular knowledge, 
and roust be treated with respect by experts. 

A considerable part of it is taken up 
with these engineering problems in various 
parts of the country, and herein lies its prac- 
tical value to city boards and to individu- 
als. Side by side with the theoretical explana- 
tion of what shouid be, is the narration of what 
has been accomplished and how it was done. 
Among these reports are descriptions of the 
great work that saved Memphis from abandon- 
ment, and of the costly trunk sewer that has 
relieved Buffalo. One of the most interesting 
solutions is that of the problem presented by 
San Luis Obispo. Across the water a system 
of sewerage in Havre has been arranged on 
this plan, and in Paris an experimental section 
was built. In addition to the question of sew- 
ers are the discussion of sewage-disposal, a 
practical chapter on house drainage, a fasci- 
nating one upon drainage in Holland, a most 
useful one upon land-drainage, and one upon 
malaria. Nor do these exhaust the contents. 
In relation to malaria we may not quite agree 
with all that is said, but the conclusion is un- 
impeachable that drainage is desirable. The 
references to bacteria, and especially the eulo- 
gy of bacterium termo and the bacteria of ni- 
trification are abreast of late sanitary know- 
ledge, whose circulation in this manner is very 
acceptable, 

Many engineering problems and very much 
that belongs to sanitary science are yet debata- 
ble, and the author expresses himself on doubt- 
ful points, and may be said in some cases to 
create doubts, with the same freedom and 
force that have led to his advocacy of the 
small-pipe sewers, For example, he would 
generally lay drain-pipe from above down- 
ward, be would have no running trap in house- 
drains, he does not approve of trap-venting, 
and so forth. While not endorsing as unim- 
peachable every proposition advanced, we do 
frankly advise that this may be taken as gene- 
ral authority over the wide range it covers, 
and as such be admitted to an honorable place 
in every public library, and as a reference 
book for sanitary engineeis, for oflicers of 
health, and for intelligent citizens. 





History of the Girtys, etec., with a recital of 
the principal events in the West during 
these wars (1774-1795), drawn from authen- 
tic sources, ete. By C. W. Butterfield. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1890, 8vo, 
pp. 425. 

THE centennial of the first settlement of Ohio 

called forth a number of books; the ‘ Old 

Northwest’ was the first, and the volume be- 

fore us is one of the many narratives of the 

pioneer days in the West which have follow- 
ed it in less than twelve months. To most 

Eastern readers Simon Girty’s name is hardly 
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more than a well-remembered sound; even the 
Kentucky or Ohio boy, in his more copious 
draughts from the literature of tomahawk and 
scalping-knife, is not apt to learn much of 
Thomas, James, and George Girty, or their 
half brother, John Turner, who, along with the 
more notorious Simon, adorn our author’s 
title-page, and have their deeds and their 
troubles faithfully chronicled in the following 
pages. 

Simon Girty, the renegade, was an illiterate 
and a frequently drunken fellow, who, as a 
boy, was captured by the Indians, and thus 
learned their customs and the use of the Seneca 
language, After serving for a short time 
under the United States flag, at one time as an 
interpreter, at another as a lieutenant of mili- 
tia, he deserted his friends and his country to 
sell himself to Gov. Hamilton, the Britis com- 
mander at Detroit, who nominally employed 
him as Indian interpreter, but really as an 
agent to stir up savage warfare against the 
Americans, Girty was thus the cause of great 
suffering, and naturally the object of the most 
intense hatred, throughout the Western settle- 
ments, in Pennsylvania, and in Virginia, which 
then comprised Kentucky. The commander at 
Detroit, very probably under instructions from 
his home Government, kept up the war in the 
Northwest, through his red-skinned allies, until 
the British garrisons were removed in 1795 
under Jay’s treaty; consequently Girty plied 
his infamous trade for twelve years after the 
conclusion of peace between Great Britain and 
the United States. He died, blind and de- 
crepit, in February, 1518, near Malden, Ca- 
nada, at the age of seventy-seven, Long before 
his death his wife (a white woman) left him on 
account of his brutal treatment and beastly 
drunkenness. 

The one romantic incident in Girty’s career 
is his saving the life of Simon Kenton, the 
noted Kentucky pioneer and Indian-fighter, 
when he found him a prisoner among the 
Shawanese. Everything else that is told of 
him, either by our author or by other historians 
whom he contradicts or criticises, is mean, dull, 
and sad. But highly realistic are the blood- 
curdling accounts of those unspeakable tor- 
tures with which prisoners among Girty’s 
savage companions were put to death in his 
presence and with his full concurrence. The 
greater part of the volume Lefore us is made 
up of extracts from previous writers and the 
comments of the author showing their want 
of accuracy. He first takes up a short sensa- 
tional account of his hero, which appeared in 
1514 in the Missouri Gazette, from which it 
was copied into various magazines and local 
histories, This account bestows upon poor 
Girty a heroic death at the battle of the 
Thames, which was fought in 1812, though in 
fact he was then alive, and survived his obitu- 
ary for four years. Mr. Butterfield picks flaws 
no less glaring ina number of other “lives” 
and historic sketches, coming down to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's ‘ Winning of the West,’ which 
he quotes no less than thirty-four times, almost 
in every instance by way of contradiction. 

The main object of our biographer in these 
controversies is to expose and correct the mis- 
taken notion that Girty had in mind, habit, 
and tastes become an Indian, and that, in their 
fights against the whites of the borderland, he 
sided with them from a deep-felt sympathy 
with them. According to Mr. Butterfield, be 
simply turned ‘* Tory,” being seduced from his 
former loyalty to his native State and country 
by Capt. Mckee, a much abler man than he ; 
and his instigation of Indian raids and Indian 
eruelties against his white countrymen was 
simply the outcome of his Toryism, Simon 
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Girty bas been called an ‘‘anomaly in Western 
history,” and perhaps he wasan anomaly in 
human nature; but it will be hard for the or- 
dinary reader to interest himself in researches 
into the motives of such a low specimen of hu 
man nature as Simon Girty, therenegade. Yet 
the book, with all its notes, footnotes, copies of 
ancient documents, ete., is entertaining, and 
calculated to convey a lively conception of the 
baptism of blood and fire through which the 
Northwestern pioneers passed in Indian days. 


Among the Selkirk Glaciers, being the account 

of a rough survey in the Rocky Mountain re 
By W.S. Green. 
zol pp. 


gion of British Columbia 
Macmillan & ISVU. 
Illustrated. 


Co, Svo, XV, 


In this book the Rev. W. S. Green gives an ac 
count of six weeks’ mountaineering in the Sel- 
kirk Range, with a companion, the Rev. Henry 
The ob 
ject of these gentlemen was not merely to en- 


Swanzy, during the summer of ISS, 


joy an outing in a little-known Alpine region, 
for which they were well fitted by previous ex- 
perience, but to add their mite to geographical 
The 
book is an agreeable, straightforward narra 


knowledge by mapping the area explored. 


tive, and offers an excellent epitome of the way 
in which even a brief holiday may be made 
profitable as well as pleasant to those who en- 
joy outdoor life, mountain scenery, and brisk 
exercise. 

The Selkirk region abounds with fine gla- 
ciers which, though thay Jack the marine ele- 
ment that gives such charm to the coast gla- 
ciers of Alaska, are much nearer to the com- 
forts and conveniences of civilization. There 


SUMMER READING. 

Mr. Harold Frederic has given us in ‘ The 
Lawton Girl’ a graphi¢ and remarkably real- 
istic picture of a prosperous manufacturing 
town in Central New York. 
an unfortunate girl, Jessica Lawton, who re 


The story is of 


turns to the scene of her disgrace with the de 
termination to live it down. It is an unusually 
strong and interesting narrative, dealing with 
real people andevents in a simple, natural way. 
The ] 
drawn, and the development of the story is 
very skilfuliy managed. It is one of the most 
of the 
largely advance the reputation of the author, 


characters are clearly and distinctly 


noteworthy novels season, and will 
whose earlier work, ‘Seth’s Brother’s Wife,’ 
met with such general favor. (Charles Scrib 


ner’sSons. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents.) 


*Expiation,’ by Octave Thanet, is a story of 
Arkansas life at the close of the war when the 
The 
book is full of dramatic situations, fine charac- 


country was infested with ‘“ gray-backs.” 


terization, weird pictures, and touches of 
pathos and humor; while the pictures of 
Southern life are carefully and _ faithfully 


Intensely exciting and absorbing, 
throughout, 


drawn. it 
retains the reader’s interest while 
it is valuable as picturing a part of the coun- 


try to which many in the North are strangers. 





The illustrations, by A. B. Frost, are spirited 
A delightful book.—John Boyle OR 

MIDNIGHT TALKS. 
AT THE CLUB Reported by Amos K. FISKE 
lémo, vellum cloth, gilt top, €L0. 


** A very striking and suggestive litt!e book, ful 
j Z 


wisdom and thoughtfulness, and a serene insight t 
the deeper things of hfe "—Ch« ston News and 
Cour r, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 
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is perhaps no congeries of large glaciers in 
North America as accessible as that of the Sel- 
kirks, and no other, certainly, which possesses 
the advantage of being but a few bours from 
otel The account of our 
vellers’ walks and climbs is happily dest 


an excellent h tra 
itute of 
any catastrophe, though having the usual pro 
of 


whole, however, the work of the summer was 


portion minor misadventures. On the 


remarkably successful. Mr. Green’s narrative 
is fresh and breezy, without gush or egotism, 
and may well stimulate others to follow his ex 
ample. 

A word of caution 
those who may have had no Alpine 
Were it fot their tk 
New Zealand and other Aly s, the success that, 


Is appropriate here for 


experienc 


not previous he 


rays on tl 


in this book, seems to follow their etYorts so 
naturally, would probably have been wanting, 


by Mour 


taineering has its science as well as its (often 


or marred some serious accident, 


tiresome) slang, and beginners, especially in 


shpess, 


glacier work, should beware of ra 














BOOKS OF THE WEFE. 
A Borr Coquette, F.F. Lovell & Co, 50 cents 
Allen, RK. Miss Eaton’s Komance Dodd, Mead & 
Co. i. 
American Digest Annual, 1889), St. Paul, Mir 
West Publishing Co, s 
April's Lady: A Tale. John W. Lovell ¢ ce 
Arbuthnot, F. F. Arabie Authors A Manual of Ar 
bian History and Literature. London Willian 
Heinemann, 
Boldrewood, R. he Miner’s Right 4 Tale t 
Australian Goldfields. Macmiilan&Co. $1 
Brooks, Mrs. Sarah W. English Poet and 1 
k. Worthing 
! 
f Seottis 
or f™M pa 
Corporations, 4th ed 2 vols sto 1th 
Brown & Co, 12. 
and excellent. (Charles Scribner’s Sons mo 
Illustrated, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents 
Under the curious and interesting title of 
‘* Day and Night Stories” have been gathered 


R. 


Sullivan, 


a collection of tales by Mr. T 


which will be found most delightful reading 
for summer leisure. There is a sweetness and 
purity of sentiment and a refinement of ex 


pression, in these romances tl 
the f 
nature of the plots fs 





tive while anciful, we 


iirly fascinates the reader, 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons, 12mo. ¢ S1.ue 
paper, 50 cents.) 
No more agreeable companions for the id 


i than the popu- 


summer hours could be desir: 





lar issues of the delightful ** Yellow Paper N 
vel Series” published by Charles Seribner’s 
Sons. No collection of books put out i 
lar form and at a low price has so: t 
commend it to the public as this series. It 
cludes some of the best-known works of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Frank KR. Stockton, Frances 
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Entomology ‘for Beginners. 


By A. 8, PACKARD, M.D., Ph.D. 12mo, $1.75, 

“It is the best thing of the kind in the English or 
any other language. There is no work that Il would 
recommend to the young student so heartily.”—s. W. 
Williston, Professor in Yale Universtty. 


Packard's Guide to the Study 
of Insects. 


tv A. S. PACKARD, Professor in Brown Univer- 
sity. Beautifully illustrated, 8Svo, $5.00, 


4 a. | 
yur Native Ferns 
AND THEIR ALLIES. By Lucien M. UNDER- 
woop, Professor in Syracuse University. 
Third edition, revised. l2mo, 156 pp., $1.25, 
“The addition of the remaining vascular crypto- 
eames greatly increases the value of the book, and 


makes it doubly usefulto all who seek to study this 
class of plants.’’—Buletin of the Torrey Botanical Club. 


Butterflies: 
THEIR STRUCTURAL CHANGES AND LIFE 
HISTORIES, WITH SPECLAL REFERENCE 
TO AMERICAN FORMS. With an Appen. 
dix of Practical Instruction for Collecting, 
Rearing, Preserving, and Studying, New 
and cheaper edition. 8vo, $1 50, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


EK. F, BONAVENTURE 
Has just issued and will mail on application, 


I. Catalogue of Rare and Fine 
Books, 
With twenty facsimiles of bindings, printers’ 
marks, Ccoats-Ol-arms, etc. 98 pages. Price 
25 cents, 

II. Catalogue of Valuable, Rare, 

and Interesting Books. 
40 pages, 

III. Catalogue of Etchings and 
Engravings; also of Sets of 
Prints for ‘Extra Illustration. 

THE SAN CARLO ART ROOMS, 

Broadway and 31st St., New York City. 


S. Dana 


Horton's New Book on the Silver 


Question, 


SILVER IN EUROPE. 
By S. Dana Horton, author of * Silver and Gold,’ ‘The 


Silver Pound,’ etc, 12mo, cloth, 300 pp. $1.50, 


‘A contribution to the Hterature of the subject which 
every financier—and indeed every citizen who cares 
what laws he lives under— will do well to consult,’”’— 
The Epoch, . May 23, 1890, 

‘One of ihe books without which a proper study of 
the sliver question would be almost impossible.’”’— 
Memphis Commerc ial, May /6, 1890, 

‘Mr. Horton is the recognized leader in the move- 
ment for international remonetization of sliver.’’— 
Public Opinion, N, Y., May 24, 4890. 


Macmittan & Co., Publishers, 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


|e hp ernier yd METHODS FOR THE 
; Study of Modern Languages: A series of four 
volumes, GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, and ITALIAN. For 
the use of Schools or for Self Instruction. These books 
are in no sense patent methods, but are based upon 
well-established rules for the study of Modern Lan- 
guages. Their merits consist in the clear and concise 
arrangements of the sixty lessons, each of which is 
divided into four pages. he GRAMMAR fs followed by 
Practical Exercises and Conversations, with readings 
and translations, fully demonstrating and applying the 
rules of the Grammar. Uniform in size (i2mo, about 
360 pages, $1.25). Especially adapted to the needs of 
those contemplating European iravel. Krys and 
1 asks for self correction, supplementary to the French 
and German Methods. ENGLISH-FRENCH, ENGLISH GER 
MAN, ENGLISH-SpanisH Commercial Correspondents, Of 
special value to those interested in International 
Exposition or Pan-American affairs. Order through 
Booksellers, For Catalogues, etc., addresss ‘ Hoss- 
FKLD's,"’ No. 65 Duane St., New York. 


] NATION.— A BOUND SET, 

also an unbound set; various vols., both bound 
and unbound; 26, d numbers. Wiil b buy, -_ or 
exchange, A; 8. OLARK, 34 Park Row, N, Y. City 





ID. Appleton & Co. 


Publish in their 


Townand Country Library 


KATY OF CATOCTIN 


A National Romance. 


EDITION OF 


By GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND, 


l2ino, paper. Price, 00 vents. 


The Hon. JAMES G. BLAINE 
says: 


** | THINK THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF KATY OF 


| 


CATOCTIN IS GREAT AND PERMANENT. 


The Brooklyn Eagle says: ** Katy 
is a beautiful character, and as a 
heroine preserves her piety, sin- 
PRESS cerity, and pure and loving nature 

—s to theend.”’ 

The Journal of Commerce 
‘**Much that passes for authentic 
history is not more Iiterally true 
than this novel, and is certainly not 
half as readable.”’ 


NoTICEs. nina 





D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


JOST PUBLISHED: 
THE UNION-STATE. 
A LETTER 
TO 
OUR STATES-RIGHTS FRIEND. 
By Jonn C. Hurp, LL.D., author of * The Law 


of Freedom und, Bondage,’ ete. 8vo0, 1385 
pages, paper, 75 cents. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
Murray and 27 Warren Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Copies sent on receipt of price, 


Political Science Quarterly 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE 


National Sovereignty........JOHN A. JAMESON. 
The Comptrollers and the Courts... E. I. RENICK. 
The Legisiatures and the Courts, 
Cuas. Bb. ELLIOTT, Ph.D. 
Scientific View of the Census. R. M, SMITH. 
The Taxation of Corporations, 
E. R. A. SELIGMAN. 
Wells’ Recent Economic Changes, 
HORACE WHITE. 
Book Reviews. 
Record of Political Events for the Six Months 
ending May 1. 


00 per year; 
> cents, 


Subscription price, $3 single numbers, 


GINN & COMPANY, 


743 BROADWAY, - a 


’ 
THE STUDENTS’ HYMNAL. 
For Schools and Colleges, 

By Gen, THomas J. Morgan and Epwarp K. GLEZEN, 
A choice collection of the best unsectarian hymns 
of praise. with selections from Scripture for respon- 
sive reading and chanting. A copy will be for- 
warded postpaid to any teacher for examination 
on receipt of 69 cents. 


SILvER, BurpETT & Co,, Publishers, 
6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, 


NEW YOKK. 
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F ‘OR SU MME Ke RE ADING. 
Scouting for Stanley in East 
Afric 
By THomas Stevens, Author of ‘A Tour Around the 
World on a Bicycle,’ ete. 1 vol., large 12mo. Ex 
tra cloth, gilt top, with portrait and numerous il- 


lustrations, Price, $2.00. 


Mr. Stevens was sentinto Africa by the New York 
World to find Stanley, and he accomplished his mission, 
In this volume, giving an account of his adventures, 
the reader will find all the charm of the journalist's 
stvle. it is a simple, unaffected style—just as one 
would e xpect ina brave, manly man—and the adven 
tures recorded are as thrilling as any that ever fell to 
the lot of the explorer 


Juancho the Bull Fighter. 


Translated from the French of Théophile Gautier, By 
Mrs. BexJAMIN LEWIs, Issued as No. 4! of ‘* Cas 
sell’s Sunshine Paper, 50 cents; eX\\ra 
cloth, 


Series.”’ 


RECENE 
CASSELL’S SUN 


Paper, 


ISSUES IN 
SHINES 

ERatra Cloth, 

VIVIER, 


LONGMAN & CO,, 


Hvupson (Barelay North), 
Knight E 
mond Button,’ ete 


STOLEN AMERICA. 


By IsOREL HENDERSON FLOYD, 
tions, 


x x y 3N 
SERIES 
10 cents. 7h cents, 
OF VIVIER, 
By W.. C. 
Gordon, 


BANKERS, 
author o€ * Jack 
rrant, Gotham, 1883,’ * The Dia- 


One vol,, with Illustra- 


URANIE, 


Fromthe French of Camiile Flammarion. 
J. SERRANO, translator of * Marie 
Jour a Young Artist,’ ete., 


DAVID TODD, 


ROMANCE OF HIS LIFE AND LOVING, 
By Davip MACLURE, 


JACK GORDON, 


KNIGHT ERRANT, GOTHAM, 1883. 
By W. C. Hupson (Bare!ay North), authorof ‘The Dia- 
mond Button,’ ete. 


BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Cassell Publishing Co., 
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